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OUTLINE OF WORK FOR THE YEAR 1906-7 



DIVISION A 

KINDERGARTEN, FIRST AND SECOND SCHOOL YEARS 

Many of the children in a kindergarten enter at the age of 
three years and remain for three years ; hence, to avoid repetition, 
it seems to be necessary to change at least the phase of the subjects 
considered from year to year. The center about which the work 
and play of the kindergarten gather is found in the home life in 
some of its aspects, and in a few of the activities most closely 
associated with the home, such as the wojrk of the grocer, the 
milkman, and the postman. To this are added some other social 
phases of neighborhood life. An outline can do little else than 
suggest the possible subjects to be considered, and can show even 
less of the adaptation of these subjects to the needs of each group 
of children. The arbitrary divisions into history, nature-study, 
etc., found below are made only to connect more closely the work 
of the kindergarten with that of the other groups of the school. 

History. — Autumn Quarter: Subject — homes. Some of the 
things that contribute to the making of a comfortable, convenient 
home. (1) The house; rooms; closets. (2) The work con- 
tributed by each member of the household. (3) Thanksgiving 
and Christmas as celebrated at home. (4) Surroundings of the 
home: back yard; homes of animals in back yard. (5) What the 
farm contributes to the home (drawing on the country experi- 
ences of the children during the past summer). 

Winter Quarter: Subject — grocer, milkman, postman. 
Equipment of a home in light, heat, water supply, telephones, 
bells; winter sports and industries. 

Spring Quarter : Spring cleaning ; the cleaning and beautify- 
ing of our homes, yards, and parks; making a school garden; 
relation of the market gardener to the home. 

Science or nature-study. — Autumn and Winter Quarters : The 
areas around which the year's work centers are: (1) garden, (2) 
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lake-shore, (3) the Midway, (4) Washington and Jackson Parks. 
Observations : daily changes of weather — sun, clouds, rain, frost, 
wind, snow; seasonal changes — effect of frost on plant life, ani- 
mals, and people; movement of sun (by noting through which 
windows we have the sunlight) ; habits of late birds; gathering 
seeds, and watching how they are distributed, as we go to the 
parks or lake; study of nuts, fruits, and vegetables, according 
to the way they may be preserved and stored for the winter ; col- 
lections of cocoons, leaves, and seed; noting the effect of frost 
on all vegetable life. 

Spring Quarter : Effect of warm winds and sun on the earth ; 
effect of moisture, heat, and light, on growth of seeds, inciden- 
tally noted; return of birds and insects; work of bees in the 
garden begun; earthworms and their work in the earth; ants; 
spring flowers noticed as they appear. 

Literature. — Rhymes and Poetry: From Lear, Nonsense 
Rhymes and Mother Goose: "Hickory Dickory Dock/' "Sing a 
Song of Six-pence/' "Little Bo-peep/' "Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary/' "Jack, Be Nimble/' "Old King Cole," and others; Chris- 
tini Rossetti : "Mix a Pancake/' "What Does the Donkey Bray 
About?" "What Does the Bee Do?" (from Sing Song) ; Robert 
Louis Stevenson: "The Rain is Raining," "Birdie With the 
Yellow Bill," "When I Was down Beside the Sea," "The Swing," 
"My Shadow." 

Stories: From Six Nursery Classics, edited by O'Shea; 
"The Old Woman and the Six-pence," "Chicken Little," "The 
Three Bears ;" from Dasent, Stories from the Field: "The Pan- 
cake," "The Pig and the Sheep," "The Lad Who Went to the 
North Wind;" from Dasent, Popular Tales from the North: 
"Billy Goats Gruff ;" "The Gingerbread Man ;" Thaxter : "Peg- 
gy's Garden and What Grew Therein;" Helen Hunt Jackson: 
"St. Christopher;" adapted from Gary: "Peter at the Dike;" 
.^sop: "The Lion and the Mouse." 

Gift-work. — Building with large and small blocks — houses, 
rooms, closets, furniture; basements and furnishings; designing 
with tablets, sticks, and lentels; floor and wall papers; making 
steam- and gas-pipes, furnaces, and radiators with second gift 
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beads and sticks; building fences and outhouses for yards; swings, 
see-saws, horizontal bars, toboggan slides; chicken yards and 
houses ; doghouses built for back yards and parks. 

Hand-work. — Christmas presents ; work incidental to the 
celebration of Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. The 
construction and furnishing of a basement, a kitchen, and possi- 
bly a bathroom in a pasteboard box with the simplest possible 
form of water- and heat-piping — for the basement, a furnace, 
coal-bins, and laundry ; for the kitchen, the stove, boiler, and radi- 
ator or register; for the bathroom, the usual equipment. Making 
of telephones; valentines, May baskets, and garden stakes, and 
possibly the simplest little flat boats, made in the manual-training 
room. 

Modeling. — Autumn Quarter : Dishes, kitchen utensils, 
flower-pots, tea-rests, marbles, seeds, and fruits. 

Winter Quarter : Furnaces, pipes, gas and electric chande- 
liers, telephones. 

Spring Quarter: Birds, nests, twigs, vegetables; illustrat- 
ing story or poem. 

Cooking. — Used only as a social industry, and employed by 
the teacher with the children as the mother in the home would 
use it. Its special function in the Autumn Quarter is in the 
preparation for a Thanksgiving celebration of grape- juice, jelly, 
and cookies, or for Christmas candies, and popcorn balls, or 
for Valentine heart cookies in the winter. 

Rhythm and games. — Simplest skipping, marching, and run- 
ning ; simplest ensemble dances ; romping games : of skip and hop 
tag, changing chairs; "Chickemy, Chickemy, Craney Crow," 
"The Little Mice Are Hiding," "Cat and Mouse;" Rythmic 
games : making and throwing snowballs, skating, seesawing, 
swinging, wind-mills, pendulums, rocking-chair and boat move- 
ments; "The Farmer in the Dell," "London Bridge;" races; 
nature games; dramatizing stories. 

Painting. — Fruits, vegetables, wall-paper designs, or in all- 
over washes, with paper-cutting units pasted in different designs 
— flowers, plants, etc. 

Number. — Used as a limitation in single groups and combina- 
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tions, and used constantly in building, making, and designing 
at the table and in the games. 

Music. — Exercises in tone-placing in plays of whistles and 
bells, simple scales, songs, and exercises; appropriate songs 
from kindergarten and primary song-books by Eleanor Smith, 
Jessie Gaynor, Patty and Mildred Hill, and Mrs. Crosby Adams; 
Elliot's Mother Goose. 



DIVISION B 

SECTION 3 (THIRD SCHOOL YEAR) 

During the year following the kindergarten, the attempt will 
be made to help the children to understand the activities around 
them under the general headings of food, clothing, and shelter. 

History. — The work is closely related to the social occupa- 
tions of the children, cooking, gardening, and playhouse-making. 
These lead into a study of various forms of shelter, and modes 
of living among peoples of primitive conditions. 

The children will work in two groups, their subject-matter 
differing somewhat, one group constructing a miniature farm and 
the other a playhouse. It is hoped that in this way each group 
may gain something of the experience of the other. 

The basis for the study of the farm will be the children's ex- 
periences in the country and a visit to a farm in the neighborhood 
in the early fall. Some products will be traced in their production 
and transportation to the city. General activities of farm life will 
be relived in dramatic plays and games. 

The other group of children will show with building-blocks, 
stick-laying, and chalk lines on the floor something of the ap- 
pearance and arrangement of their own homes, and will then 
make plans for a large playhouse. Each child will make a model 
in paper or cardboard of the house he would like. After the 
best plan is selected, the house will be made for them. 

During this time of preparation for their playhouse, they 
will visit houses and buildings in process of erection, and observe 
the various kinds of work required. In addition, the children 
will study the different building materials, look into the lumbering 
industry, and, if possible, visit a quarry and brickyard. 
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When the playhouse frame is finished, they will paint the 
outside, paper and decorate the walls, make rugs of coarse ma- 
terials, and fit up the rooms with furniture of wood. By working 
with not more than two> children to each room of the house, it is 
hoped there will be a chance for individual taste and initiative. 

In order to give a little more color and significance to their 
thought of their own homes, the building materials and kinds 
of shelter used in extreme climates will be touched upon, as, for 
instance, the snow houses of the Eskimos, and rush huts of the 
tropics. The shelter and general life of the American Indians 
will be gone into in more detail. In this connection the children 
will visit the Field Museum. 

Wood. — During the autumn the new children will need to 
learn the handling of tools, and also the necessity for careful 
measuring and accurate work. They will make name-tags for 
drinking-cups, and dressing-room hooks, boxes for school 
materials, and some simple Christmas presents. Later the 
furnishings of the playhouse will fill the time of one group. ( See 
history outline.) 

The other group will make farm buildings, house, barn, sheep- 
fold, chicken-coops, etc. They will also make sheds and help 
the other children with the playhouse furniture. 

Home economics. — Home economics in this year has an 
important place in furnishing a social activity that appeals 
strongly to the children. It aims to give experience with differ- 
ent foods and processes, and to develop muscular control. It 
demands reading, writing, and especially number, in order that 
its activities may be carried on. 

Cooking: Baked apples; apples cooked in syrup; dried fruits 
stewed; lemonade; fruit lemonade; sherbet. Different ways of 
thickening liquid: by gelatine, as illustrated in lemon jelly; by 
sugar, in cranberry jelly; by eggs, in baked custard. Making of 
cocoa, sandwiches, and doing other cooking demanded by the 
social life of the children. The beginning of the care of the house 
in the setting of tables and serving of simple luncheons. 

Science: Study of different kinds of apples and the effect 
of heat upon them ; meaning of the fruit to the plant; fruit juices ; 
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replacing of water in dried fruits. Boiling- and freezing-points 
of water; observation of the solution in water of different sub- 
stances. Hot and cold water as a solvent. 

Clay-modeling, — Fruits, animals, etc., to illustrate work in 
nature-study, history, and literature; bowls, cups, trays, etc., for 
Christmas gifts. The aim is to give much opportunity for express- 
ing freely in so plastic a medium as clay, and incidentally to 
develop a more definite feeling for shape. 

English. — (i) Literature: Rhymes and poetry: Lear's Non- 
sense Rhymes and Mother Goose; repetition of those given in 
kindergarten; Christina Rossetti : "What is Pink?" "Brown and 
Furry," "If a Pig Wore a Wig;" Robert Louis Stevenson : "Bed 
in Summer," "The Wind," "Foreign Children," "The Whole 
Duty of Children," "The Cow," "Singing;" "Little Gustava," 
Celia Thaxter, "I'll Tell You How The Leaves Come Down," 
Susan Coolidge. 

Stories : From Dasent's Popular Tales from the Norse: "Boots 
and His Brothers," "Princess on the Glass Hill," "Gudbrand on 
the Hillside," "Why the Bear is Stumpy Tailed;" adapted 
from Grimm: "The Wolf and the Seven Young Kids," "Cinder- 
ella;" from Grimm's Fairy Tales: "The Shoemaker and the 
Elves," "One Eye, Two Eyes, and Three Eyes," "The Town 
Musicians;" from Howell's Christmas Every Day in the Year and 
Other Stories: "The Pony Engine," Christmas Every Day in the 
Year;" "The Sleeping Beauty," "Perrault," "The Gingerbread 
Man;" Whittier's Child Life in Verse; "The Bell of Atri," 
Baldwin, Fifty Famous Stories Retold; "German Legend of the 
First Christmas," St. Nicholas; "The Birth of Christ," read from 
Luke; Fables of Aesop: "The Wind and the Sun," "The Lion 
and the Mouse." 

(i) Reading. — Mother Goose, published by D. C. Heath; 
Heart of Oak, No. I. 

(2) Reading and language: The children will see con- 
stantly words and sentences in connection with their work on the 
blackboard. Through much repetition they will learn to recognize 
some words and be able to follow simple written directions. 
Work in phonics is begun and is carried on throughout the 
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year. They will learn the sounds of all the consonants, and many 
of the simpler combinations of vowel and consonant, such as ig, 
in, et, it, ill, etc. Recipes and directions will be written and 
printed in large chart form. 

The children will begin to read from printed slips and simple 
readers. They will make and have printed a kind of calendar of 
the various "signs of spring." 

During the year they will dramatize Mother Goose rhymes, 
fables, "The Three Bears," and "The Sleeping Beauty." 

(3) Writing and spelling: The writing will at first be 
entirely board work, and will consist of words and short sentences 
and numbers in connection with other work. There will also be 
much free-hand exercise. Free-hand exercises extended to paper 
with large crayons or charcoal. Short records will be kept of 
cooking and weather observations. 

Whatever of spelling there is during this year will be in this 
reproduction of words written on the board, and in the making 
of words in phonic drill. It is probable that by the end of the 
year the children will have mastered the spelling of many of the 
common words through constant repetition in writing and read- 
ing. 

Music. — One of the first and principal objects with these chil- 
dren is to train them to hear musical tones. They will learn to 
sing the scale with syllables. They will write the scale and simple 
scale songs. The seasons, festivals, and general work in the grade 
will determine the songs to be learned by rote. 

Nature-study. — Basis : actual work with pets, gardening, and 
excursions. The children will have a hen, raise chickens, provide 
these with shelter and food. 

Gardening: The yard at the east end of the building is as- 
signed to this grade. The soil is prepared by the older grades. 
The children will plant flowers and ivy, and set bulbs for spring 
flowering; water, weed, etc. Window-boxes outside in summer, 
and in the house in winter, will give opportunities for closer 
acquaintance with some plants. The children will lay out a 
miniature farm, planting appropriate grains and vegetables. 

Visits will be made to the school garden, Jackson Park, and 
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the lake-shore. On these trips the children will gather whatever 
material that pleases them — stones, seeds, flowers, etc. From the 
excursions they will gain acquaintance with some birds, as the 
robin, bluebird, and woodpecker, with cocoons, butterflies, ants, 
etc. Some seeds gathered may be placed in envelopes and kept 
for use in the spring ; some may be used for decoration. 

In connection with the history work, some of the domestic 
animals of our homes and of the farm will be studied, as the 
horse, cow, dog, cat, and sheep. By weekly paintings of out- 
door scenes the children will notice the gradual change in color. 

The "burning glass" may be shown. Simple experiments 
with paper will show the intensity of light at different windows 
(this with reference to placing window-boxes). Direction of the 
wind noticed in play; weather-vane on the building. 

Geography. — Meteorological observations are made daily and 
records kept of temperature, sunshine, clouds, rain, frost, and 
direction of the wind. The children will observe the changes in 
the length of day and night. Through noting the direction of 
the wind, the children learn to orient themselves in the immediate 
vicinity, and are led to observe the directions followed upon the 
excursions taken. These are used in the sand models which the 
children make of the places visited. 

In connection with the study of building materials, the chil- 
dren learn to recognize some stones, such as limestone, sandstone, 
and granite. 

The consideration of the shelters of peoples of extreme 
climates leads to graphic picturing of some details of these 
regions, as barren or snowy fields of polar regions, luxuriant trop- 
ical vegetation, grassy plains, and forested hills. 

Excursions are taken to the south shore, Beverly Hills, a farm, 
Washington Park conservatory, and a stone quarry. 

Mathematics. — The making of the playhouses requires much 
excellent number work. Most of the number work is incidental 
to this making, and it is only when the opportunity seems fitting 
that certain facts or processes are fixed by special drill. It is 
hoped that by the end of the quarter the children will have learned 
to use: (i) all combinations of numbers under 12; (2) units of 
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measure, inch and foot; (3) half-inch and half- foot; (4) the 
reading of the thermometer which necessitates counting to 100 
by i's, 2's, and io's. 

The cooking brings in another use of number. The children 
will use, generally, the cup as a unit of measure, and will 
become familiar with one-half, one-third, one-fourth, two-thirds, 
and three-fourths. They will also learn to tell the time in connec- 
tion with sun-rising and setting. 

Attention will be given to the writing of numbers and the 
signs of addition and subtraction ; measuring in feet and yards in 
garden. 

Drawing and painting. — At six the seeing is indefinite and 
general even at its best. It seems to be important to introduce 
the children to a wide range of visual material, rather than to 
force the accuracy of observation in any one direction. The sub- 
ject-matter includes the seasonal coloring of plants and landscape, 
the illustration of the dramatic incidents of the history and litera- 
ture and the decoration of such articles as the children have occa- 
sion to make during the school year, as portfolios, Christmas 
presents, valentines, invitations, etc. The materials used are 
water-colors with large brushes, chalks, and charcoal. The tech- 
nic of the year includes the use of large washes, mixing of green, 
orange, violets, recognition of at least two values of light and 
dark, and the co-ordination necessary to> render the action in 
silhouette of animals and the human figure. While the dominant 
motive of this age is the utilitarian, there is an unconscious exer- 
cise of the aesthetic instinct, and it is the intention to develop this 
in all of the work which has been indicated. 

Gymnastics. — Marching, running, body movements and 
breathing, jumping and games; short daily periods; work 
arranged to require little form or application; largely initiative; 
proportion of formal work to jumping and games one-third. 
Music accompanies all parts of the lesson. Games of sense, inex- 
act imitation, of no purpose, of variety of motion, and games in- 
volving all the players. One lesson each week in rhythm. Rela- 
tion of directions and the different parts of the body discovered ; 
their relation to various musical rhythms. 
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DIVISION B 
SECTION 4 (FOURTH SCHOOL YEAR) 

Industrial history. — City children of today have food and 
clothing at their disposal, with very little appreciation of their 
sources, the processes by which they come to hand, or the labor 
involved. To give an understanding of the interrelation of work- 
ers and the consecutive steps in the process which puts these 
necessities at our doors is the immediate aim of the industrial 
history of the second grade. 

Excursions will be taken to a farm, to South Water Street, 
Booth's fish-market, a wholesale grocery, the Rush Street docks, 
an express depot, and a wholesale bakery. These put before the 
children effectively Chicago's food supply, its sources, and its 
means of transportation. To bring these conditions into* forms 
within the comprehension of children, stories of simple and 
primitive life are told. Waterloo's Story of Ab is told in con- 
siderable detail, allowing the children to work out primitive 
means of milling, harvesting, fire-making, cooking, pottery- 
making, stone and shell tool-making, etc. 

During the year the children are given experience in spin- 
ning, dyeing, and weaving (see "Textiles" below). In this con- 
nection they study the history of clothing and of shepherd life, 
considering how a hunter people might become a shepherd people. 
This type of life is illustrated by stories of the shepherds of 
Palestine, Arabia, Greece, and Switzerland. Trips are taken 
to the Field Museum, a carpet-weaver's, the Hull House Indus- 
trial Museum, Marshall Field's rug department, and a wholesale 
tailoring establishment. 

The next step in history, and that which gives background to 
their garden-making, is the transition of a nomad, hunter, or 
shepherd people into an agricultural permanent community. The 
lake-dwellers of Switzerland are taken as a type, and their story 
is told as adapted from Kellers' Lake Dwellers of Switzerland. 
Trips are taken to a farm, to the Field Museum, to the McCor- 
mick Reaper Works, and to the office of a patent lawyer, where 
models of agricultural implements can be seen. (For reading in 
this connection see that heading below.) 
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Nature-study and geography. — A pair of ring doves has been 
given to the children. They will build a house in the garden for 
them, and take full charge of them. In the house they have 
a canary, the plan being to add a female in the spring and to raise 
a family if possible. 

Gardening: Flower-beds on the east side of the building; 
planting of ivy and of window-boxes; a tree nursery; planting 
from seeds; a part of the wild-flower garden will be the garden- 
ing for this year. The work will aim to give daily experience 
with the simplest phenomena of plant life, to preserve the personal 
attitude of the child toward nature, and to develop more and 
more his responsibility to all living things. 

The following trips will be taken : To the beach south of the 
German building, the Wooded Island in Jackson Park, South 
Shore, Stewart Ridge, Flossmoor, Beverly Hills, Dune Park, and 
Glencoe; the harbor and lighthouse at the mouth of the Chicago 
river, the life-saving station in Jackson Park, and the shipyards 
in South Chicago. 

The children will make fire and cook outdoors, build huts 
from available outdoor materials, and play in a swift flowing 
brook. 

Through the field trips, and the study of material collected 
upon these trips, the children get personal experience with various 
means of seed distribution, the life-history of frogs and moths, 
hibernating habits, habitat and food of animals placed in an 
aquarium, names and some characteristics of common minerals, 
names and places to look for the following common wild flowers : 
hepaticas, spring beauties, violets, mandrakes, and trilliums; 
names and some habits of the following birds: bluebird, blue jay, 
woodpecker, red-winged blackbird, summer warbler, catbird, 
nuthatch, brown creeper, and thrush. 

Children observe the directions followed upon the trips, and 
adhere to these in the sand models which they make of the trip 
upon their return. These form the beginning of map-making. 

The making of a sun dial and the keeping of time by means 
of the shadow of the house on the stone wall about the school 
give definite observations of the movement of the sun. 

Out-of-door paintings of the landscape once a week will 
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give a graphic picture of the change of seasons during the year. 

The domestication of animals forms an important study in 
connection with the history of shepherd life (see "History"). 
We shall aim to tame our doves and canaries, thus showing the 
underlying principle of domestication — patient kindness. 

Mathematics. — The aim in this work is to put mathematical 
power in the hands of the children just so far as they need to 
use it. Drill will be given at the time that the need for a fact 
or a process arises. The following processes are demanded, and 
should be so mastered as to be used with skill and accuracy : ( i ) 
counting, reading, and writing of figures to ioo; (2) addition of 
two columns of figures and subtraction of quantities under 100; 
(3) recognition of pieces of money; (4) counting by two's to 
100; (5) adding of simple mixed numbers; (6) use of halves, 
fourths, thirds, eighths, twelfths, and sixteenths of one thing and 
of a few things; (7) making of plans to a scale; (8) use of gram 
and square inch as units of measure; (9) construction of square, 
oblong, right triangle, equilateral triangle, circle, and hexagon. 

These principles and relations are involved in the actual work 
to be done as follows : ( 1 ) , ( 2 ) , and ( 3 ) are used in keeping ac- 
counts; (4), in reading and recording of thermometer and plotting 
of curve; (5), (6), (7), in construction of portfolio, dictionary, 
Christmas presents, plan of garden, mineral box and bags; (8), 
in science work, weighing and measuring, and in construction 
of mineral box; (9) in laying of garden in circular and rectangu- 
lar beds, making of paper weights in geometric forms, devising 
of valentines and May baskets, and use of these forms in designs. 

Textiles. — The children will experiment in shearing, spin- 
ning, dyeing, and weaving of wool. They will examine oriental 
rugs and experiment to reproduce a similar weaving effect. These 
rugs will be made for the playhouses of the younger children in 
the school. They will design and make hangings for the French 
window, a frieze of stenciled burlap for the wall space above 
the blackboard, and a bag with design in cross-stitch to be used on 
field excursions. 

Clay-modeling. — The first half-year the modeling will be in 
close relation to the nature-study work. The children will design, 
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model, color, and glaze paper-weights to be used as Christmas 
gifts. These will be in geometric forms, the unit of design being 
some natural form found on the field trips and of interest in 
itself. 

They will make typical scenes from the hunter and shepherd 
life, and will experiment in making dishes to hold water for their 
painting materials. 

Drawing and painting. — The children of this year are 
strongly imaginative. Free from the self-criticism which later 
retards creative effort, they are fearless in the pictorial expression. 
Conditions are favorable to the emphasis of imaginative drawing 
at this age. The interest in the idea should be the means of 
developing a closer observation of natural phenomena as the 
symbols of expression. 

The technic of the year includes use of large washes, three 
tones of dark and light, expression of plane relations by variations 
of size and value, in landscape work, and action of figure. The 
aesthetic qualities emphasized are rhythm and balance. The more 
formal design will be developed in the weaving, and will include 
the use of symbols, two values of dark and light colors of two 
intensities. 

English. — (1) Literature: Rhymes and poetry: Repetition 
of Robert Louis Stevenson's verses given before; the following 
ones added: "The Lamplighter/' "Young Night Thoughts," 
"The Sun Travels," and "Nest Eggs." "Clouds," Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman; "Snow-Storm," Sherman; "Hunting Song," 
Coleridge; "The Lamb" (first stanza) and "The Shepherd," 
William Blake; "Fairy Folk," and "Wishing," Allingham; "Seven 
Times One," Jean Ingelow; "March," Wordsworth; "The Won- 
derful World," (three stanzas), William Rand; "The Birds in 
Spring," Thomas Nashe; "Seal Lullaby," Kipling; "Ariel's 
Song," and "I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows," 
Shakespeare; "The Swallow's Nest," Edwin Arnold; "The Sun 
with His Great Eye," John Keats (a fragment). Most of the 
poems mentioned above may be found in The Posy Ring, edited 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Stories: Adapted from Grimm: "Snow White and the 
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Seven Little Dwarfs," "The Enchanted Stag;" from Hawthorne's 
Wonder Book: "The Golden Touch/' "The Miraculous Pitcher/' 
and "The Chimera ;" "Little Thumbling," Perrault; "Old Pipes 
and the Dryad," Stockton; "Muleykeh," adapted from Robert 
Browning; "Mowgli's Brothers" and "Toomai and the 
Elephants," Kipling. 

(2) Oral reading and dramatic art : The poems given above 
under "Literature," and the selections to be printed for the chil- 
dren's reading, listed above, offer the opportunities for gaining 
skill in reading aloud. Certain of these will be memorized for 
morning exercises and festivals, and will be used as a means of 
entertainment at our social periods. 

"Snow- White and the Seven Little Dwarfs," "Old Pipes and 
the Dryad," and other old tales will be dramatized as simply as 
possible, using pantomime for the most part. If any costumes are 
necessary, they will be planned and made by the children, and 
therefore will be crude and simple. 

The children will construct the plot, write the dialogues, and 
stage two plays during the year for morning exercises. These 
will be made one from the stories of Ab and the other from the 
stories of the Arabian shepherds. 

For the annual spring festival the children of this group, 
together with those of the group below and above them, will give 
"Sleeping Beauty" in the garden. 

Bible stories : Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Ruth, David — 
read in part from the Bible. 

(3) Reading: The children's own reading will be from 
books, printed slips, and script. Each child will have at the 
beginning of the year covers for printed slips. These will cover 
the following subjects : Sketches and stories of shepherd life and 
descriptions of the desert, by Jennie Hall ; stories of hunter life 
and adaptations from Waterloo's Story of Ab; descriptions of 
Arabia, Palestine, and Switzerland; "Threshing in Greece," by 
Jennie Hall; selections from children's poetry, some rhymes of 
Christina Rossetti, and the words of the children's songs. We 
shall use "Little Black Sambo" and "Peter Rabbit," and selected 
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articles from the following readers : Lights to Literature; Heart 
of Oak, Vols. I and II; The Blodgett Reader; The Culture 
Readers; The Tree-Man; The Cave-Man; and Stories for Chil- 
dren. 

(4) Writing: The aim in the writing is to gain freedom and 
legibility. The drill comes through daily demands for written 
expression. An alphabetically classified list of words which 
have been used frequently is kept by each child as a means of 
independent reference and as a record of progress. The above- 
mentioned daily written expression together with the general 
conversation gives constant opportunity for the teaching of 
English. 

In the written work the definite points to be made are the 
feeling for a sentence ; use of capitals at the beginning of a sen- 
tence in proper nouns and in direct address ; use and meaning of 
question mark, apostrophe, quotation mark, and hyphen; agree- 
ment of subject and predicate, and of pronoun and antecedent; 
logical sequence of tenses. 

Music. — Rote song-singing ; writing of simple melodies ; 
analysis of two-, three-, and four-pulse measure; names of lines 
and spaces; placing of bars; time symbols (whole, half, quarter, 
and eighth notes) ; songs for school festivals, seasons, and such 
as correlate with the history and literature of the grade. 

Gymnastics. — Beginnings of formal work in marching and 
running; odd fancy steps; postural work and breathing still imi- 
tative; beginning of exercises on apparatus (hanging); games. 
Short daily periods. Proportion of formal work to apparatus 
and games, one-half. Music accompanies all but apparatus and 
games. Begin games of exactness of motion. 

One lesson each week in rhythm. The simple rhythms — 
walking, running, skipping, hopping, sliding, etc. — woven into 
combinations and combined with rhythmical movements of the 
arms and body. 

Dancing. — Positions for feet; exercises; bows; beginning of 
the waltz and two-step; galop square; grand right and left; clap 
dance. 
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DIVISION C 
SECTION 5 (FIFTH SCHOOL YEAR) 

Activities and occupations which will be carried on during 
the year are: (i) walks in the park and excursions into the sur- 
rounding country; (2) gardening; (3) cooking, baking, preserv- 
ing; (4) pottery; (5) textiles; (6) woodwork; (7) housekeep- 
ing and care of rooms, halls, and grounds; (8) a store, as a dis- 
tributing point of supplies; (9) celebrations; (10) parties and 
daily morning exercises. 

Subject-matter. — The children are encouraged to acquire 
knowledge from every available source in order to carry on these 
activities in the most effective manner, and also in order to appre- 
ciate some of the social activities which they see around them. 
For this purpose it is necessary to visit shops, factories, mar- 
kets, docks, and wharves in the vicinity, where similar occupations 
are engaged in, and to visit museums and collections of all kinds. 
It is necessary to perform experiments, to use books and 
pictures for information, as well as objects and specimens from 
the school museum. Each activity has a scientific and social 
aspect, both of which receive due attention. Records of the 
work are kept in the form of finished articles, plans, collections 
of objects studied, written notes, essays, drawings, and paintings. 

History. — Basis: (1) observations of trade conditions: 
South Water Street; boats and freight-cars loading and unload- 
ing; stores; children's own desire to barter and exchange; (2) 
children's occupations in making boats and carts, and keeping 
a store for supplies. 

Topics : Beginnings of trade, of exploration, and of travel : 
development of means of transportation and of a diversity of arts ; 
expansion of industrial, social, and political life. As concrete 
illustrations of the era of early trade and discovery, some phases 
of Greek and Norse history have been selected for study. 

Geographical conditions which encourage early navigation 
and commerce — islands, harbors, overproduction of some com- 
modity, desire for other products. Industries and occupations of 
the early Norse and Greek. Development of trade. How trade 
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was carried on ; means of transportation by land and water. Dis- 
coveries and expansion of geographical knowledge. The Vi- 
kings, their mode of life. Discovery of Iceland, Greenland, and 
America (Vinland). The Homeric Greek — based on a study of 
the Odyssey. 

Standards of measurement, currency, use of metals. The 
children make furnaces, melt metals (lead and tin), make molds, 
and carry on the whole process of molding in lead and tin. Ar- 
row-points, spear-points, battle-axes, money, weights, etc., are 
made. Social condition of the people, classes of people, the king, 
the assembly, games and sports, warfare and warlike conditions ; 
ideals of the time, and religious beliefs. 

The story of Columbus will be told as embodying the spirit 
and aims of exploration. For comparison stories will be told of 
modern explorers, as Nansen, Livingstone, Stanley; their equip- 
ment and aims as compared with those of the ancient explorers. 

Geography. — (1) The neighborhood. On all excursions the 
natural features will be observed. The lakeshore — shore line, 
bluffs, different kinds of beaches. Beverly Hills — the ravines, 
brook-basins. Swamps — ridges with trees. (2) Typical environ- 
ments. Mountain landscapes ; Norway and Greece as types ; nar- 
row valleys, rapid rivers, falls, lakes; forest-covered, barren, and 
snow-covered mountains. Coasts: bays, headlands, fjords, 
islands, harbors. Animal life in the northern forests; animals 
of the northern seas. Study of such typical environments with 
relation to their social occupations, fishing — lumbering, hunting, 
trade (See "History"). 

Given typical physiographical features, the children will plan 
routes of travel by sea and land ; construct maps in sand and on 
blackboard. These maps will first be made to record imaginary 
trips, and later the journey of the Norsemen to America, the 
caravan travel through the deserts, Columbus' discovery of 
America. 

Picture Arctic scenery with Nansen's journey, and tropical 
scenes with Livingstone and Stanley. The earth as a ball will be 
introduced with the study of Columbus, and the different oceans 
and land masses noticed with relation to one another. The chil- 
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dren will construct simple compasses, and learn to use them on 
their excursions. 

Nature-study. — The children have charge of the beehives 
in the garden. This responsibility necessitates a close study 
of these insects as to cleaning hives, winter conditions, removing 
honey, making new hives, etc. This work interests the chil- 
dren in the life-history of bees and other insects ; the bumble-bee, 
ant, and butterfly are especially studied. 

Garden: This grade is responsible for three flower beds in 
front of the school building in which tulips bloom in the spring 
and asters in the fall (transplanting) ; also for planting ivy and 
climbing-roses. Window-boxes in the house allow care of 
plants during the winter; the children are encouraged to have 
gardens and window-boxes at home, seeds being supplied by 
themselves. Note is made of trees that blossom early (food for 
bees). Sweet alyssum planted for the bees. 

Excursions : To Jackson Park, Wooded Island, South Shore, 
Beverly Hills, Lakeside. The special interests of the children 
are noted and followed up as far as demanded by them. Birds, 
bird-notes, building of nests, some ways of food-getting; the 
woodpeckers, kingfisher, swallows, robins, etc. Materials gath- 
ered on these excursions will be cared for, and different kinds of 
seeds mounted to show seed distribution, classified as to means of 
dissemination; insects, cocoons, etc., will be placed in an insect 
case; frogs' eggs, tadpoles, salamander eggs, snails, larvse of 
mosquito, dragon-flies, etc., in an aquarium in the room; turtles, 
snakes, and toads are cared for in the school museum. The 
habits of the animals with which the children have become ac- 
quainted during the summer are discussed, such as the squirrel, 
chipmunk, bat, muskrat, and others. Stories of the same are told 
and read. 

Temperature studied in relation to bees, bulbs, and other 
plants out-of-doors. Barometers made and compasses con- 
structed (see "History"). Phenomena of the Arctic day and 
night (history) compared with our own conditions lead to more 
interested observations of the sun's position. Experiments on 
evaporation (see "Cooking"). Paintings made of out-of-door 
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scenes often enough to be a record of the changes of the seasons. 

English. — (1) Literature: Poems: Robert Louis Steven- 
son, "The Land of Story Books," "The Little Land," "North- 
West Passage," "Travel," "Where Go the Boats," "Escape at 
Bedtime," "Windy Nights," "Foreign Lands," "Fairy Bread," 
"Farewell to the Farm," "Looking Forward;" "The Fairy Folk," 
Robert Bird (Posy Ring); "Is the Moon Tired?" C. Rossetti; 
"The Wind and the Moon," George MacDonald; "Robert of Lin- 
coln," Bryant. 

Stories : the saga of King Harold the Fair-Haired, the Vol- 
sunga saga, and the sagas of Eric the Red and Leif Ericson told 
and read to the children ; the Odyssey, parts read by children from 
Palmer's translation, parts read or told by the teacher; Norse 
myths: "Thor's Journey to Jotunheim," "The Death of Balder," 
"The Gifts of the Dwarfs," and others (Mabie's Norse Stories 
are recommended) ; Greek myths and hero-stories : "Apollo and 
the Python," "Hermes and the Cave of Winds," Perseus, Theseus, 
and Hercules (Hawthorne's Wonder Book and Kinsley's Greek 
Heroes are used). Fairy-tales to be told: "The Land East o' 
the Sun and West o' the Moon," "The Twelve Wild Ducks," 
Dasent's Popular Tales from the Norse. Fables: "The Country 
Mouse and the City Mouse," "The Man, the Boy, and the 
Donkey," "The Fox and the Grapes," "The Shepherd and the 
Wolves," and others from ^Esop. 

Poems and stories with which the children are familiar from 
previous grades will be used constantly in the story-telling time. 

(2) Oral reading : Poems and stories, of the greatest literary 
value, which at the same time are easy enough for the children 
to read, are selected for oral reading; they are studied especially 
with a view to rendering them, in a beautiful way to others. All 
of the selections from A Child's Garden of Verse, some of the 
fables, the selections from the Odyssey, and the sagas are 
included in the oral reading. 

(3) Reading: For some of the children considerable phonic 
drills and reading of very simple stories will be necessary. Others 
will use silent reading mainly for study in science, history, and 
geography, oral reading being used only for social purposes. At 
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the end of the fifth year in school (third grade) the children 
should have acquired ease in reading whatever thought-matter 
is adapted to them, and in giving an intelligent oral rendering of 
the same. 

(4) Writing: The children have many opportunities to 
feel the need of writing, which cause them to use it for 
reasons which they themselves think valid. Written expres- 
sion is used in the following instances: (1) note-taking (a) 
while experimenting, (b) while on excursions, (c) while study- 
ing books; (2) notes written up to present to the class; (3) dic- 
tation: (a) recipes for cooking, (b) directions for experiments; 
(4) original stories and verses; (5) invitations, letters; (6) to 
give direction for work to other children. In writing, the pupil 
needs many words which he cannot spell. The teacher writes 
them on the blackboard, or the child looks them up in his "dic- 
tionary" — a notebook in which each child writes the words he has 
misspelled or asked for in previous lessons. This dictionary, con- 
sisting of words which the child actually needs and uses constant- 
ly, becomes a spelling-book, if so it may be called, the children 
often taking it home to learn the words. When a paper is read 
aloud and the class does not gain the thought which the writer 
desires to convey the language is reconstructed by the help and 
criticism of the other chidren. The use of punctuation marks is 
discovered, and rules for the use of capitals, etc., are established. 
The oral as well as the written language of the pupils is constantly 
corrected. 

Music. — Rote song-singing ; sight-reading exercises in two-, 
three-, and four-pulse ; notes and rests ; simple melodies written ; 
six-pulse rhythm analyses ; original songs. 

Home economics. — Cooking: Drying of grapes; grape jelly. 
Sugar cookery; candied fruit. Preserving of meat and fish by 
salting, smoking, and drying, to illustrate work in history. 
Starch cookery; making of white sauce; cooking of starchy, sweet- 
juiced, and strong- juiced vegetables; vegetable soups; baking of 
bread. Milk and its products; making of butter; junket; sour 
milk ; cheese. Christmas candies. 

Science. — Quantitative work in evaporation; effect of the skin 
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of the fruit on evaporation; study of individual plants; parts of 
the plant used for food; classification of vegetables according to 
their composition and the parts of the plant used; starch grains 
seen under microscope; iodine test for starch; determination 
(roughly) of the amount of water and starch in some foods; 
change of starch to sugar by sweet taste developed in the chew- 
ing of starchy foods; density of different liquids from the study 
of milk and cream; determination of the amount of fat in milk 
through butter-making; and through the preparation of sour- 
milk cheese. 

Mathematics. — If the children are actually doing work which 
has social value, they must gain accurate knowledge of the 
activities in which they are engaged. They will keep a record of 
all expenses for materials used in the school, and will do simple 
bookkeeping in connection with the store which has charge of this 
material. In cooking, weights and measures will be learned. 
The children will also keep accounts of the cost of ingredients. 
Proportions will be worked out in the cooking recipes. When 
the children dramatize the life of the trader, in connection with 
history, they have opportunities to use all standards of measure- 
ments. Number is demanded in almost all experimental science 
work; for instance, the amount of water contained in the different 
kinds of fruits, or the amount of water evaporated from fruits 
under different conditions (in drying fruits). All plans for 
woodwork will be worked to a scale and demand use of fractions. 
When the children have encountered many problems which they 
must solve in order to proceed with their work, they are ready to 
be drilled on the processes involved until they gain facility in the 
use of these. The children should be able to think through the 
problems which arise in their daily work, and have automatic use 
of easy numbers, addition, subtraction, multiplication, short divi- 
sion, and easy fractions. 

Woodwork. — At the beginning of the second half of the year 
the time scheduled for wood-working will be devoted to the con- 
struction of portfolios — an exercise valuable not only for the 
concrete result, but because of the careful measurements involved. 
As a natural sequence, library fittings may follow, and pen- 
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holders, trays, paper-knives, desk-boxes, blotting-pads, and 
paper-files be constructed from wood. These are the personal 
property of the children who make them, and may be taken home 
or donated to the school for use. The tools involved in the con- 
struction of these articles are the plane, ruler, trysquare, saw, 
hammer, gauge and mallet, bit and brace, spokeshave, and file. 
The children are expected to have acquired a fair degree of skill 
in the use of tools previous to this year, and the articles are 
designed with reference to a natural sequence in the use of the 
tools and the increasing power of technic on the part of the child. 

Textiles. — Use of grasses, twigs, leaves, corn-husks, and other 
primitive fibers in the making of baskets and mats; sewing of 
bags for school purposes. 

Experimenting with the weaving, braiding, and sewing pro- 
cesses, and application of design so discovered in the making of 
bags of jute; dyeing of the jute fibers with vegetable colors; 
preparation of flax fiber ; spinning. 

Clay-modeling. — Vases, jars, and bowls for flowers. Having 
become familiar with some characteristic Greek and Norse design, 
the children often choose these for their own purposes. Statu- 
ettes illustrative of the work in nature-study, history, and litera- 
ture are made. 

Drawing and painting. — This is a year when the children make 
a rapid transition. Up to this period they put meaning into 
crude symbols, showing but little discontent with the crudeness 
of the effort. After this age they rapidly take an objective inter- 
est in their drawings. Their imperfections discourage and disgust 
them. It is important that the subject-matter should lead to a 
closer visual analysis, and that it should be of such a nature as 
to enable the children to "check up" their results by comparison 
with real things. The nature-study, with its wide range of 
interests, offers a class of subjects by which visual as well as 
aesthetic powers may be developed. 

Gymnastics. — Marching, running, fancy steps, postural work 
and breathing, and jumping and games. Work still imitative, 
but increasing importance attached to proper respect for com- 
mand and response to it. In increasing the emphasis upon the 
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advantages of method and system, begin methods of formally- 
placing the class on the floor for postural work. All formal work 
still accompanied by music. Begin games of low organization, 
and simple games of competition and co-operation. 

Dancing. — Positions for feet; exercises; bows; beginning of 
the waltz and two-step; galop square; grand right and left; clap 
dance. 



DIVISION C 

SECTION 6 (SIXTH SCHOOL YEAR) 

During the previous years the children have studied some of 
the conditions that bring people together in a city. In the sixth 
year they will trace the growth and development of their own 
city, Chicago. It is necessary to make a study of the present 
physiographic conditions; for Chicago represents man's struggle 
with his environment. 

History. — This approach to the study of Chicago is through 
the consideration of the early French explorers and early settlers 
of the Northwest. 

First half-year: (i) Early French settlers — their motives: 
(a) religion, (b) adventure, (c) acquisition of territory. (2) 
Industries naturally developed on the St. Lawrence : fishing, fur- 
trading, and trapping. (3) Story of Marquette and Joliet. (4) 
Story of LaSalle and his attempts to establish a chain of forts in 
the country south of the Great Lakes, and to control the fur 
trade; development of trading-posts at Kaskaskia, Detroit, Vin- 
cennes, and Fort Dearborn. (3) Fort Dearborn: (a) develop- 
ment of trading-post; (b) building of fort; (c) coming of 
pioneers. 

Construction work: (1) Marquette's fort at Michillimachi- 
nac; (2) Fort St. Louis at Starved Rock; (3) Fort Dearborn. 

Second half-year: Civics. Chicago as a village — develop- 
ment of the city: (1) streets and bridges; (2) water supply; 
(3) illumination; (4) fire department. 

Geography. — First half-year, first six weeks (only). Special 
point: agencies which change topography. Excursions to (1) 
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South Shore: (a) formation of sand bars, lagoons, swamps, and 
ridges; (b) reasons for piers; (2) Glencoe: (a) formation of 
cliffs and ravines; (b) river action; (c) character of beach; (d) 
piers; (3) swamps: conditions for formation and change; (4) 
Dune Park; (a) formation of dunes and swamps; (b) cause of 
succession of dunes; (5) Beverly Hills: special features — forests, 
wide ravines, swamps, and prairies. 

In connection with history: (1) the St. Lawrence and Mis- 
sissippi basins; (2) geography and topography of Illinois: (a) 
the old river routes; (b) appearance of the country; (c) routes 
to the East. 

Lumbering (see "Woodwork"). 

Second half-year: (1) study of mining (see "Metal-Work- 
ing"). (2) Study of clay (see "Modeling"). (3) Special study 
of Mississippi basin industrially considered: (a) cotton belt, (b) 
grain belts, (c) sugar-cane belt, (d) rice belt, (e) grazing belt, 
etc. (4) Excursions. 

The last six weeks will again be devoted to excursions. Special 
point, ravines: (a) Thornton, (&) Beverly Hills, (c) Fraction 
Run. 

Note. — For reference each child owns Carpenter's North America. 

Nature-study. — (1) Animal life: The children will build 
squirrel boxes in the garden and have special charge of a pair of 
gray squirrels. The question of taming them will lead to a close 
study of the habits of these and kindred animals, (a) Prehension 
of food, comparison of prehensile organs, nature of food, ways 
of obtaining it, are some of the points for comparative study, (b) 
Birds: habits of winter birds, children placing suet, meat, and 
grain for them; relation of claws and beak to food-getting, (c) 
Insects: grasshoppers, lady-bugs, (d) Spiders, (e) Earth- 
worms: place in boxes; observe relation to soil. 

(2) Garden : This grade has charge of four flower-beds, the 
ivy and climbing-roses in front of the school building, one flower- 
bed and an herb-bed in the school garden, bulbs for spring and 
winter blooming, six large window-boxes outside the windows, 
and three boxes inside. In explanation of problems which arise, 
the following experiments will be peformed : 
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Those explaining (a) the relation of light and heat to growth 
under perfectly natural conditions; (b) germination and rate of 
growth in various soils with similar conditions; (c) effect of roots 
on rock; (d) ways of getting moisture; (e) relation of moisture 
to growth of root. Buds: examine; note modes of protection. 
Grafting fruit trees and house plants. Twigs of common trees : 
(a) find comparative growth for several seasons; (b) note modes 
of protection. 

(3) Excursions : Excursions will be made to (a) the Wooded 
Island, (b) South Shore, (c) Glencoe, (d) neighboring swamps, 
(e) Beverly Hills. Special points for observation: (a) plants — 
recognition of known species, identification of some new ones, 
where found, the nature of the soil, mode of growth, relation of 
seed to plant, meaning of color in fruit, meaning of shells on 
nuts; (b) observations of animals' life as noted under the first 
heading. 

Meteorology. — (1) Slant of sun's rays; measurement taken 
weekly. (2) Average temperature; daily record taken at 9, n, 
and 1 o'clock. (3) Direction of wind at the time noted above. 
(4) Relation of direction of wind and slant of sun's rays to 
temperature. 

Mathematics. — In the correlation necessary to the general 
work, the following should be the outcome in arithmetical knowl- 
edge : ( 1 ) familiarity with the use of the multiplication tables 
through the 12's; (2) dry and liquid measure in connection with 
cooking; (3) linear, square, and cubic measures in the study of 
ventilation; (4) simple fractions and decimals with nature-study, 
manual training, and cooking; (5) ability to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, and divide whole numbers, as rapidly as is consistent with 
the general development of the individual; (6) keeping simple 
accounts. 

English. — (1) Literature: Story of Siegfried. This will be 
read and told by the teacher, from William Morris, Sigurd the 
Volsung. They will also read "Aladdin, or the Wonderful 
Lamp," "Ali Baba, or the Forty Thieves," from the Heart of 
Oak Books, No. 3; "Sinbad the Sailor," from* Heart of Oak 
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Books, No. 4 ; Hawthorne's: Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales; 
and Kipling's Jungle Book. 

(2) Reading in connection with history and geography, — 
Catherwood, Heroes of the Middle West; Baldwin, Discovery of 
the Old Northwest; Eleanor Atkinson, History of Chicago; 
Jennie Hall, History of Chicago; Carpenter, Geographical 
Reader: North America. 

(3) Special oral reading, and dramatic art: (1) dramatiza- 
tion of a part in the celebration of the yearly festivals. (2) Study 
of a group of celebrated horse-back rides in literature: (a) "John 
Gilpin's Ride;" (b) "How the Good News Was Carried from 
Ghent to Aix;" (c) "Sheridan's Ride;" (d) "Paul Revere's 
Ride." (3) Other poems and dramatic stories which develop the 
power to express intelligently the reader's interpretation of the 
author's meaning. 

(4) Writing: The demands for writing are numerous. 
Papers are written for (1) records of (a) science work, (b) 
excursions, (c) cooking; (2) stories; (3) letters; (4) invitations; 
(5) expense accounts; (6) songs. The skill to be acquired 
through this demand is : correct use of capitals, periods, interro- 
gation point, and quotation marks; the use of the apostrophe; 
some uses of the comma; simple paragraphing. Spelling: The 
plan suggested in the third grade is followed. 

Drawing and painting. — (1) Landscape: (a) immediate 
landscape, showing weekly change; (b) typical areas visited. 
(2) Trees and plants — from these areas. (3) Illustrative work 
in history, etc. The technic is constantly improved, or there is 
dissatisfaction with the work. (4) Design. The crafts in which 
the children engage form the basis of the design. The emphasis 
will be placed on the following technical points : form, proportion, 
and spacing; the decoration of the rectangle and the circle; 
straight lines and simple units used in borders. 

Modeling. — (1) Pottery — i. e., vases, jars, tiles, etc. (2) 
Tiles illustrating a scene in high or low relief from literature. 
Excursions : Marshall Field's and Burley's, to see pottery ex- 
hibits; Art Institute; Teco potteries at Terra Cotta. (3) In con- 
nection with prehension of food each child will model some animal 
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in the round. (4) Tiles for window-boxes in frames of metal 
or wood. 

Wood-working. — First half-year : ( 1 ) Desk-boxes, fern- 
stands, doll furniture, etc., for Christmas presents, made in hard- 
wood, in which the child meets the same problems of previous 
years; (2) a hardwood screen and other articles needed by the 
school. 

Applied science. — A collection of woods representing the trees 
of the environment will be cut and polished to show the graining. 
Geography: Lumbering; (1) life of the people engaged in it; 
(2) their work; (3) the preparation of the wood for use; (4) 
trees used for other purposes — rubber, maple, etc. ; ( 5 ) location 
of the great forest areas of the world. 

Metal-working. — Second half-year: The fifth section has 
studied the use of metal in the beginning of trade and barter. 
In Section 6 it is taken up as a material in which the children 
can express themselves socially and artistically. They will (1) 
hammer from sheet copper such articles as bowls and trays; (2) 
or make articles which call for sawing and etching, as book-ends, 
letter-files, calendar- frames, picture-frames, etc. Science: Simple 
experiments in smelting. Geography: Mining; the life of the 
miner; the source of the ore; the preparation of metal for use; 
the location of mines. 

Music. — Rote song-singing; preparation for two-part sing- 
ing; rounds; sight-reading exercises in various measure-rhythms, 
with special emphasis on time problems ; melodies written ; origi- 
nal songs notated in blank books ; rules for finding keynotes. 

French. — Songs and games illustrating manner of living, 
customs and festivals in France; dramatizing of French Christ- 
mas play. Reading material will be taken from Chansons et 
rondes populaires de France. Writing of grammar; records to 
be printed by the eighth grade. Masculine and feminine of nouns 
and adjectives, singular and plural forms, agreement of subject 
and predicate. 

German. — Beginning German. Instruction mostly oral; no 
textbook used. Conversation is based on everyday experiences 
of the children at home (meals, etc.) or at school (excursions, 
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etc.). Many games, rhymes, riddles, songs, and dialogues will be 
learned. Free expression is encouraged as much as possible. 
Some writing. 

Gymnastics. — Lesson plan same as for third grade. Pro- 
portion of lesson given to formal exercise increases. Shorten 
reactions by the addition of commands while running. Dumb- 
bells and wands introduced in postural work, also combination 
of movements demanding finer discrimination and co-ordination. 
Begin games of a higher type of co-ordination. 

Dancing. — Waltz, two-step, galop, polka; London dance; 
two folk-dances; (i) sailor's hornpipe, (2) clap dance. 



DIVISION D 

SECTION 7 (SEVENTH SCHOOL YEAR) 

History. — The Pilgrims in America, their relations with the 
Indians, and their life amid primitive conditions appeal to the 
child's spirit of adventure. Not only is the life amid these condi- 
tions of vital interest, but the beginnings of the improvement of 
them are equally interesting, and the substitution of the candle 
for the pine-knot, and of the rug for the sand floor, leads to a 
study of colonial industries and investigation as to the best 
methods of production. The greatest value of interest in work 
is secured by presenting to the pupil subjects for study in some 
relation to his own life and experience. He expends effort, and 
realizes to a degree the effort which must have been made by all 
pioneers to produce more comfortable living; and this is a great 
factor in enlarging his social interest. 

By repeating the experience of other peoples, he is not only 
interested in their life, but in weaving and cooking, and in 
candle- and soap-making, he satisfies his own desire for activity. 
The mere doing generally satisfies him, and care in manipulation 
comes only after he has failed by careless work to produce good 
results. 

Study of the Pilgrims : Plymouth Harbor will be modeled in 
sand, and the town constructed on the sand-table, including Gov- 
ernor Bradford's house, the fort, the town brook, Leyden Street, 
Priscilla's home, and Burial Hill. The story will continue with 
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Governor Bradford's "Journal" as a basis, and the chidren will 
read Nina Moore Tiffany's Pilgrims and Puritans. The study of 
the New England home will include the houses and furniture, 
fireplaces and furnishings, preparing and serving meals, spin- 
ning, dyeing, weaving, and making candles and soap. During 
the study of Pilgrim life, and because of the historical setting 
obtained, Longfellow's Courtship of Miles Standish will be read. 

The Virginia colony: The study of the Virginia colony 
begins with the plantation as contrasted with a New England 
farm. After describing the large plantation, with its great fields 
of tobacco, many laborers, mansion house, river, wharf, and 
the ship from England with its freight of manufactured articles, 
the causes for the difference between the life in Virginia and in 
New England will be seen. This will lead to the reasons for the 
introduction of slave labor, and the effects upon later history will 
be very simply traced. The causes of the colony and events con- 
nected with the history of its founding will be studied. The 
children will construct a miniature plantation. 

The New York colony : Hans Brinker furnishes a vivid pic- 
ture of life in Holland, and the siege of Leyden illustrates the 
character of the people. The characteristics of the colony will 
be studied and compared with those of New England and Vir- 
ginia — occupations, classes of society, labor,- education, govern- 
ment. A miniature New Amsterdam on the sand-table, and 
drawings of scenes in old New York, will illustrate the work. 
The Legends of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van Winkle will be read, 
and the latter dramatized by the class. 

Some functions of our own civic government are contrasted 
with similar functions of colonial government. The work of 
the fireman with that of the "bucket brigade;" the work of the 
policeman with that of the tithing-man and other officers. This 
continues the civic study of the sixth year. 

English. — (1) Literature. The literature of this grade is 
Pyle's Robin Hood, Irving's Rip Van Winkle, and Legends of 
Sleepy Hollow. Rip Van Winkle will be dramatized by the 
pupils and put upon the stage at one of the morning exercise 
periods. 
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(2) Writing: By means of the writing in cooking, history, 
and science, it is expected that the class will gain a free and cor- 
rect use of English. The pupils will formulate simple rules for 
punctuation, capitalization, and spelling, and write them in their 
notebooks. By analysis of the thought of their work in history, 
geography, and literature they will gain a knowledge of sentence 
structure. In this year the children begin to use the dictionary 
— Webster's Academic. They will also write simple verse and 
original stories. 

Speech, oral reading, and dratnatic art. — The interpreta- 
tion of Miles Standish by the teacher; study and dramatization 
of Rip Van Winkle; dramatic training in the staging of the 
French and German plays. Oral reading: "The Revenge," Ten- 
nyson ; some of the ballads of Robin Hood. Poems of the seasons 
will be interpreted to the children and some of them committed 
and recited at morning exercises. This class will take an active 
part in the Thanksgiving festival. 

French. — Dramatizing of scenes from the life of Samuel de 
Champlain ; playing of rounds and games taken from Chansons 
et rondes populaires de France, and popular French games ; re- 
view of the sixth-year grammar Record Book; first conjuga- 
tion in indicative and imperative modes; pronouns of first, second, 
and third persons; reading of historical and literary anecdote- 
book printed by the seventh grade. 

German. — The greater part of the work is still oral. Topics 
for conversation are found in the experiences of the children. A 
story-book, Foster's Geschichten und Marchen, is introduced. 
There is no translation, only sight-reading, and, in connection 
with the work, retelling and dramatization of the stories. The 
writing which is done at this time is mainly for ear-training. No 
formal grammar, but some drill in singular and plural of common 
nouns, is given. 

Geography. — The general work in geography will be a study 
of North America. During the first half-year the geography will 
be closely allied to history, which is a study of the colonies. (See 
"History"). A general study of glaciation will be made with 
special application to New England. From a knowledge of the 
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rocky soil, and also through the use of pictures and descriptions, 
the class will study the rivers, forests, hills, bowlders, water 
power, and climate of the region, in relation to the principal in- 
dustries — manufacturing, agriculture, and fishing. Excursions 
will be made to Stony Island, where the influence of the glacier 
on bed-rock and glacial drift can be seen, and to Purington for 
larger deposits. The location of many towns and cities, as 
determined by topographic causes, will be noted. Other sections 
of the country will be studied by different groups of children, who 
will work out characteristic occupations of the areas and present 
to the class the results of their work. 

During the second half-year the study of the entire continent, 
including the polar and tropical regions, will be continued. Visits 
will be made to industrial plants in or near the city, which will 
supplement the work of the classroom. In the work on New 
York history, constant reference is made to Holland, and, in 
order to make this work more vivid, the general geography of 
Holland, including the subjects of erosion, formation of islands, 
and transportation of soil will be studied. 

During the entire year current geography will have an im- 
portant place in the curriculum, and a period each week will be 
devoted to current events. 

Nature-study. — This class will make a special study of a 
swamp in its different aspects and relations. There are several 
low swampy areas near the Midway, and more extensive ones 
within easy reach along Stony Island Avenue. The children will 
visit the swamp often, taking note of the changes in plant and 
animal life from time to time, and explaining the changes by 
showing the interdependence of the various forms of life. This 
class will have charge of the water garden — a tank 8 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and 4 feet deep, made by the children last year. 
They will use the water garden for the cultivation of the various 
kinds of swamp plants brought in by the children. Frogs, toads, 
snails, snakes, and fishes may be introduced into the tank and in 
the vivaria the children may establish in the schoolroom. The 
study of the swamp will involve such topics as : the food of the 
swamp animals and their dependence upon plants; the "balance 
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of life" between animals and plants; the changes in the flora and 
fauna due to changing character of the swamps ; the ways in which 
swamp animals and plants survive the winter; the temperatures 
of the ground at different depths; the temperatures of the air; 
etc. The children will, so far as possible, solve their problems by 
experimentation, as well as by reference to the books in the school 
library and at home. 

The expression of the changing phases of the swamp will take 
the form, among others, of paintings, made at regular intervals. 
The complete set of these will be a history of the swamp in color 
for a year. 

Many problems in meteorology grow out of the work; the 
application of the principles learned will be made to the country 
as a whole, in the study of the geography of North America. 
( See "Meteorology" ) . 

In addition to the planting of ivy on Arbor Day, and to the 
care of the window-boxes, this class will have charge of the 
strawberry bed in the garden. 

The class will take several longer trips to Stony Island and 
Purington (see "Geography"), to Stewart Ridge near West 
Pullman, and to East Chicago. (See "Cooking" or "Applied 
Science"). 

Home economics. — (i) Cooking: Making of jelly, and dry- 
ing of corn and beans, as a preparation of food for winter use; 
review of sugar cookery and making of maple sugar; cooking of 
cereals. Preparation of dishes to illustrate colonial history : hom- 
iny, corn pone, baked beans, brown bread. Albumin : Cooking 
of eggs, meats, and meat soups. Combination of starch and 
albumin. Visit to flour-mill and bakery. 

Science: The science is the basis for much of the work in 
cooking and industrial history. Cereals : value as food, distribu- 
tion, conditions for growth, milling. Review of starch test and 
finding of starch in foods. Sugar test and finding of sugar in 
vegetable foods and milk. Cooking temperature of albumin; 
comparison of albumin of egg and milk curd. Composition of 
meat; ways of extracting and retaining juices of meat. 

(3) Soap-making: Leach lye from wood ashes; test proper- 
ties; let it combine with oil to form soap. The class will make 
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hard soap by using caustic soda, and soft soap by using caustic 
potash. Visit soap factory. 

(4) Candles: Work out conditions under which oils and 
fats burn, and study different kinds of wicks as to volatilization 
of oil. Make candles of tallow and paraffin. Discover use of 
chimney. Study convection currents. Discover need of oxygen 
and production of carbonic-acid gas. 

(5) Pewter: Perform experiments in melting and mixing 
lead and tin in different proportions to make an alloy suitable 
for dishes. The children will originate methods, as far as possible, 
and perform the experiments independently. The apparatus is 
simple, and mostly made by the children. 

Meteorology. — Climate of North America, direction of winds, 
rainfall, weather maps, barometer, thermometer. Weather charts 
as records. 

Mathematics. — The number work of the year will be corre- 
lated with other studies. The four fundamental processes will be 
studied especially, and simple problems performed in frac- 
tions, common and decimal; averaging temperatures, long divi- 
sion; garden: linear and square measure; material for looms and 
Christmas gifts — linear and square measure; recipes — addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division of fractions, dye for 
textiles — fractions and metric weights; supplies for school use — 
United States money. 

Art. — The work is the beginning of a somewhat more 
conscious study of the aesthetic elements of art expression. These 
are developed in both the formal decoration of wood and 
textiles, and in the drawing and painting which arise from various 
subject-matter. The use of color opposites will be studied. 

Textiles. — The work in textiles will be a general outlook 
upon the different materials used in making of clothing, including 
the manner of production and preparation for use. 

First half-year: The children will make Christmas gifts 
upon linen and hand-frames, of small bags, mats, or doilies, using 
cross-stitch in design where practicable. They will experiment 
in making an indigo vat, and the use of fustic and logwood chips 
in dyeing various shades of yellow, green, gray, and purple. 

Second half-year: The class will make a study of different 
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fibers used in weaving, spin wool and flax on spindle and wheel, 
and study the processes used in weaving and dyeing employed 
by the early American colonists. A simple stencil pattern will 
be applied to portfolio' of linen. 

During the year excursions will be taken to Hull House, 
Mungo Reid rug and curtain manufactory, Field Museum, Fine 
Arts Building, and Art Institute. 

Manual training. — The second half-year. The use of wood- 
working is especially to reinforce class work. With the colonial 
history as a basis, the miniature Mount Vernon begun this year 
will be completed and furnished with the hangings, rugs, and 
furniture characteristic of that period. The Sheraton, Chippen- 
dale, and Heppelwhite styles of furniture will be discussed, and 
furniture planned with reference to them. 

Music. — In the early part of the year emphasis is laid upon 
sight-reading and singing of unison songs. Later, two-part 
work is taken up; first by means of rounds — "Frere Jacques," 
"We Merry Minstrels" — and later by simple two-part exercises. 
By the end of the winter work two-part songs are sung correctly : 
'There are many flags," "Waken, Lords and Ladies." Rules for 
finding the keynotes of the various scales are worked out. Phrases 
in all keys are notated by the children. 

Physical exercises. — Further development of volitional con- 
trol through problems in new co-ordination in postural and 
apparatus work and jumping will be sought. This age of children 
demands the addition of antagonistic and competitive work which 
requires special adaptation of running, vaulting, and jumping 
exercises. Games involve increased endurance and skill. 

Dancing. — Waltz, two-step, galop, polka, London dance ; two 
folk-dances : sailor's hornpipe, clap dance. 



DIVISION D 

SECTION 8 (EIGHTH SCHOOL YEAR) 

The children are interested in the many industrial and com- 
mercial problems arising in the city around them. Their father's 
business appeals to them; they visit his office or shop; they do 
shopping, and have a general interest in commercial values. The 
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alien peoples about them suggest questions that carry the children 
into geography and history and civics with real zest. Questions 
of government are becoming interesting to them. They have a 
tendency to generalize in this as in much of their thinking. They 
are organizing their artistic and aesthetic tastes. 

Civics and history. — This group of children help very 
materially in making beautiful the school grounds, having charge 
of the flower-bed and urns in the court. Out of this grows an 
interest in the general work of beautifying the place in which we 
live. At this time children are alive to the problems of govern- 
ment in the concrete, and are beginning to enjoy something of 
the science of government. The outcome of these interests is a 
study of the work of our "civic improvement" societies, and 
Athens is taken as a type of the "city beautiful." 

The children's interest in our own problems of government 
and their desire to know more of the foreign people around them 
(which is given at length under "Geography"), make desirable 
and profitable a study of a people other than the English in the 
exploration and settlement of America. The French life in the 
early days in Canada and the Mississippi Valley is full of many 
simple, beautiful stories of the hunter, the trapper, the priest 
guiding his own people or teaching the Indian, which give the 
children a feeling for the French people, and an appreciation of 
the difference between the French life, social and political, and 
that of the English and our own. 

History. — A study of civic beauty; how to make our city 
beautiful; what the civic improvement societies of our city are 
doing. Greek history: Athens as a beautiful city; Greek edu- 
cation, music, art, games; Greeks' struggle for liberty. The 
Iliad is used as the foundation for this work. 

The French in America: conditions, geographical, social, 
and political, that led to their coming; their fishing industries in 
the New World, Carrier on the St. Lawrence, at Stadacone and 
Hochelaga. Fur-trade monopoly, DeMonts and Champlain in 
Nova Scotia. Champlain on the St. Lawrence: Quebec, Mon- 
treal, summer fairs; trapper, soldier, explorer, missionary; 
church, school, seigniorage. Spread into Great Lake region and 
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Mississippi Valley; contact with the English in the Ohio Valley. 
In much of this work the children are in touch with the original 
papers, journals, diaries, and letters of the Frenchmen as found 
in Champlain's Journals and the various State Historical Society 
Papers. 

Comparison of French and English colonial life; account for 
difference in government. French and Indian War — the impor- 
tance of its results. 

Growth of English colonies: industrial development; hand 
and home manufacture; growth in factory system; lumbering; 
ship-building; manufacture of barrels, linen, paper, etc.; trade 
with West Indies and Europe ; Navigation Acts. These acts and 
internal taxation lead to the Revolution ; result, the birth of the 
nation. 

Sand-modeling, map-drawing, clay-modeling, painting, and 
story-writing help the work. In the Greek work the clay-modeling 
is very significant. (See "Clay" under "Art"). Woodwork 
will help toward an appreciation of colonial homes, through 
study of furniture and building of the times. 

Home-reading : Andrews' Ten Boys on the Road from Long 
Ago to Now; Guerber's Story of the Greeks; Kipling's Captains 
Courageous; Martineau's Peasant and Prince; Weir Mitchell's 
Hugh Wynne, 

English. — (i) Literature: The Iliad will be the principal 
selection of literature for the year. We shall use Bryant's trans- 
lation. The children will read and tell stories from the Iliad, 
from books they may have or find in the library. Some books of 
the poem will be left untouched, and others read only in part. 

Prose and poetry of the seasons will be read. Burroughs' 
"Signs and Seasons," "Wake Robin," "The Apple;" parts of 
Thoreau's Excursions; extracts from Bradford Torrey; Riley's 
"Dream- of Autumn;" Whittier's "Fisherman," and "Paul 
Revere's Ride." 

(2) Writing: Writing is part of the work in every subject; 
the aim toward legibility, ease, and rapidity. 

(3) Spelling: Oral and written spelling of words heard and 
used; some attention to simple rules of spelling. 
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Speech, oral reading, and dramatic art. — Parts of the 
Iliad interpreted by the teacher to the class. Construction of a 
drama founded upon some of the incidents of the Iliad; the selec- 
tion will be determined by the feeling of the class. Dramatic 
training in French and German plays. Oral reading of parts of 
Hugh Wynne, of Paul Revere' s Ride (review), King Olafs 
Christmas and other Norse sagas, and Browning's "Herve Riel." 
Interpretation by the teacher of season poems. Some of these 
will be committed and recited by the children. Interpretation by 
the teacher of Browning's "Phidipides" and other poems; also of 
the "The Ship That Found Herself." 

This class will take an active part in the Christmas festival. 

Modern languages: ( 1 ) English. — Composition in its vari- 
ous forms — narration, description, character sketch — grows out 
of the wealth of material in history, geography, nature-study, 
and literature, and in excursions, travels, and other experiences. 
The heroic in history and literature, and the beauty of nature often 
appeal to the poetic in the children, and the result is simple verse. 
The aim is to foster a desire to> express, and to* gain the power to 
express interestingly and beautifully, what one has to tell. Clear- 
ness and conciseness are emphasized in appropriate places. 
Choice of words, flow of sentences, style, in a simple way, are 
noted. Letters and invitations are written. Records of experi- 
ments, and recipes are written. 

(2) French. — Dramatizing scenes from the life of Francis 
I ; original play of Jacques Carder's visit to Hochelaga at Mount 
Royal. Scenes from the life of Samuel de Champlain, Pontrin- 
court, and Lescarbot at Port Royal. Reading of Lescarbot's 
Adieu a la France. Reading of historical and literary anecdote- 
book printed by ninth-year pupils. Christmas work taken from 
illustrations of play. Reading and grammar work taken from 
Popidar Games of France, Chansons et rondes populaires de 
France, and The Dramatic French Reader. Second conjugation, 
demonstrative and possessive adjectives and pronouns. 

(3) German. — Conversation based on the same topics as in 
the lower grades. The children learn how to< go shopping in 
Germany. They become acquainted with German life and cus- 
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toms through pictures, dialogues, and stories that are told them. 
Dictation work increases. Some original composition work 
comes in. Begin Guerber s Mdrchen und Erzahlungen, Vol. I. 
Method the same as the previous year. Presentation of Christ- 
mas play. No formal grammar; drill on singular and plural of 
nouns ; and endings of regular verb in present tense. 

Geography. — The chidren are coming in contact with foreign 
people at school, at home, and in the great city outside ; they are 
seeing products of foreign countries in the stores as they go shop- 
ping alone or with their parents ; they or their parents have trav- 
eled abroad, or are anticipating such travel. The scope of their 
interests is great enough now to include the many people and 
countries contributing to the life around them. They are ready 
to see the interdependence of peoples ; to appreciate the contribu- 
tions of nations to progress, material and otherwise; are really 
very open-minded and sympathetic in this direction. At this time 
much can be accomplished by a somewhat thorough study of 
foreign people here in our city, and in their own countries abroad. 
If this study is deferred a year or two, the children's questions 
are answered haphazard outside; the children make abstractions 
and come to wrong conclusions, which the truth, learned later, 
does not always eradicate. So, to satisfy the demands of the 
children at this time, Eurasia is studied. 

Eurasia. Physical features : great mountain systems, plateaus, 
and plains, and rivers. Climatic features : tundras, forest belt, 
steppes, desert belt ; characteristic products of each ; effect of each 
upon human life. Regions of wheat, flax, etc. ; grazing, mining, 
etc. A general picture of the great continent. 

We shall see the three great civilizations : the European, 
pressing ever on and on over the great western peninsula, and 
even across the sea to the New World; the Chinese (Japanese, 
Corean) , ever clinging to its own soil, looking backward always, 
with its wonderful background of written history; the Hindu 
in the southern peninsula, looking to the spiritual, living in the 
future life, as it were, leaving only buildings to tell its past. 

A study of France, England, and Greece, somewhat in detail, 
will be made in connection with history. The European will be 
studied as a traveler, a discoverer, an explorer. 
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Our commercial relations with the leading countries of the 
continent will be emphasized. 

Sand models, chalk models, maps, drawings and paintings, and 
excursions to the Field Museum, Art Institute, Stony Island, and 
Dune Park, will be an integral part of the work. 

Nature-study. — This class will make a study of birds. The 
children will make frequent excursions to the Wooded Island 
of Jackson Park. Other wooded areas, such as Beverly Hills, will 
be visited occasionally. Attention will be paid to the changes in 
the nature picture, and frequent records in color made. The chil- 
dren will make a bird calendar, showing the date of the first 
appearance of each kind of bird, and will explain as far as possible 
the migrations of birds by discovering the nature of the food of 
the birds. 

Last year this class had charge of the tulip-bed around the 
fountain in the court; after the tulips had bloomed, the children 
planted asters for fall blooming. This year the class has charge 
of the planting of bulbs for winter blooming in the different class- 
rooms, as well as of the tulip-bed in the court. They will set out 
clumps of lilies-of-the-valley and other lilies in the garden. They 
will also make a wildflower garden, using the plants brought in 
from excursions. 

Arbor and Bird Day is a special feature of the spring work. 
Excursions to Stony Island, and Dune Park. (See "Geography.") 

Applied Science. — (1) Cooking, first half-year: Making of 
vinegar; canning, preserving, and pickling of fruit, as a begin- 
ning of study of fermentation. Study of doughs and batters, 
and methods of lightening them; sponge cake (air), pop-overs 
(steam), baking-powder-mixtures (as cake, etc.), sour milk and 
soda mixtures (ginger bread), bread raised with yeast. 

(2) Science: Expansion of gases, change of water into 
steam. Study of acids ; products of fermentation ; determination 
of amount of gluten in flour. Yeast, molds, and other germ- 
life; conditions of growth of yeast, food, temperature, and mois- 
ture ; yeast seen under microscope. 

(3) Mechanics: Simple machines in use at school, at home, 
on the streets; universal principles in machines; find lever in 
many phases, construction of simple machines. 
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(4) Garden: Study of fertilization. Care of beds of 
vegetables. 

^Esthetics. — Beauty of seasons ; special attention to beauty of 
sky, sunsets, sunrises, color and form in nature. Songs of birds; 
original songs about birds. Literature — snatches from the nature 
prose-writers and poets. 

Drawing and painting, and design. — Landscape, weekly, to 
show change in nature. History, geography, and literature call for 
expression in pencil and color. Notes taken on excursions are 
material for composition in color; particular trees and flowers 
are studied in detail. Designs for pottery, textiles, and wood 
are worked out. Emphasis on invention; composition of plant 
and animal forms. 

Mathematics. — Study of rectangle, parallelogram, octagon, 
trapezoid, circle, parallel lines and circles, radius, diameter, cir- 
cumference of circle, area and perimeter of first four figures — all 
growing out of planting and covering tulip-bed in early fall; 
drawing to a scale, estimating sizes in same connection. Ellipse, 
foci, horizontal, vertical, perpendicular; angle, measuring angle, 
degree, use of compass and protractor. This work is done in con- 
nection with change of seasons, revolution of earth around sun. 
Finding the center of a circle and bisecting a line are two interest- 
ing problems that will assert themselves here. 

Business problems — how business is done, values, gain and 
loss; geographical problems, scientific and commercial; simple 
discount expressed in per cent. This last arises in home econ- 
omics. Common and decimal fractions; emphasis laid upon the 
free use of the latter. 

Mathematical language, the equation; generalized number 
with formal statement of principles. 

Music. — Practice in sight-reading is continued. A few diffi- 
cult songs are given by rote. In two-part songs the entire class 
occasionally sings the alto- part, in preparation for school en- 
semble-singing. The scale is analyzed, its structure noted, and 
rules for key progression formulated. Original songs are 
composed by each class. 

Wood-working. — Second half-year: The study of colonial 
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history by the children of this igroup suggests the opportunity of 
making a brief study of colonial furniture. Its chief features 
will be taken up: (a) the principal articles of furniture in a 
colonial house; (b) the kinds of wood used; (c) the character- 
istics of the "colonial style." An excursion will be made to a 
leading furniture store for the purposes of further illustration and 
identification of colonial furniture. It is hoped that in some of 
the articles which the children make for the school-room, or the 
school, or for their own use, it will be possible to carry out 
simple outlines and designs suggested by the study of colonial 
furniture. 

Free-hand sketches for outline and proportion precede the 
making of all articles in wood. These will be followed by a 
working or mechanical drawing. A few blue-prints will be made 
by the children of those designs which the class, as a whole, con- 
sider the best. 

Textiles. — Second half-year: Design costumes for dramatic 
work, Greek, and colonial French and Indian. Designs stenciled 
for decoration of costumes on leather, cotton, linen. Comparison 
of vegetable with other dyes. Study of woven and printed pat- 
terns. 

Cooking. — Given under "Applied Science." 

Modeling. — First half-year: Building of pottery, modeled 
after shapes of Greek vases, the decoration chosen from Greek 
motives of design. 

Gymnastics. — Lesson plan the same. Additional control of 
distance and direction in running and marching; increased mental 
and physical values through tactics executed without music at 
command. Training for increased dexterity and alertness through 
introducing insistence upon form,, as well as uniformity in the 
details of changing the direction of facing or position of the 
class upon the floor. Games still involve all players, but emphasize 
the element of additional choice. 

Dancing. — Waltz, two-step, square dance, prairie queen, 
Highland fling, sailor's hornpipe. Gymnastic dancing for eighth- 
year girls: (1) Highland fling, (2) cachucha, (3) Greek dance, 
(4) Irish lilt. 
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DIVISION E 
SECTION 9 (NINTH SCHOOL YEAR) 

At the age of eleven or twelve the child is not so much inter- 
ested in activities for their own sake as he is in their relation to 
the world-activities about him. In studying the different phases 
of the development of the United States, such as the development 
of the steamboat or the railroad, he constantly refers to the pres- 
ent and tries to interpret the significance of the present in the light 
of the past. This is the keynote of the work in history : the study 
of some of the social and economic questions of the past, to be 
able to interpret present-day problems. To be able to understand 
this, and to appreciate what is going on around us more fully 
there must be a study of geography and the physical sciences. In 
all this study there is a constant demand for mathematics, which 
must become, if it is not already, an efficient tool. The children 
are not yet able to generalize broadly, but are able to organize 
their knowledge in the solution of a problem. At this age interest 
in adventure is strong, and the reading for home and school fol- 
lows this interest and seeks to develop a greater love for the 
good in literature. 

History. — The history of the United States from the Revolu- 
tionary War to the present time is the year's work. Special fea- 
tures of the work : the geographical, industrial, and social phases 
of the expansion of the American people; the great westward 
movement which began with the early emigration to Kentucky 
and continued across the continent to the Pacific Ocean. 

Pioneer life. The child's conception of life on the frontier is 
built up from a study of such topics as the following : the migra- 
tion of a family across the mountains to Kentucky; the cause 
of the migration; the possible routes across the mountains; the 
geographical factors involved in choosing a tract of land for a 
farm ; the clearing and tilling of the land for a farm ; the necessity 
for some form of community life; Daniel Boone as a type of the 
early explorer and pioneer; the governmental problems presented 
to the pioneers and their solutions; the settlement of Kentucky 
and Tennessee; the wx>rk of George Rogers Clark in saving the 
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Northwest territory to the United States; the settlement of 
the Northwest Territory; the Ordinance of 1787; the Ohio 
Company and other land companies in the settlement of Ohio. 

Reading : Extracts from original sources ; two of the follow- 
ing: Thwaites, Daniel Boone; Churchill, The Crossing (first 
part) ; Thwaites, How George Rogers Clark Won the North- 
west. 

Economic and industrial conditions in the West. Topics to 
be considered: the demand for a market, and for the right to 
navigate the Mississippi River ; the purchase of Louisiana Terri- 
tory; improvements in transportation by invention of the steam- 
boat, and the building of national and local roads and canals; 
the War of 181 2, a struggle for commercial independence; the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark; the growth of the slavery ques- 
tions, including the Missouri Compromise and the annexation of 
Texas ; the development of railroads ; the effect of railroads and 
steamboats in the development of the trans-Mississippi country; 
the discovery of gold in California; the Oregon country; the 
economic conditions leading up to the Civil War; the geographic 
factors in these conditions; the Civil War; the great industrial 
revolution following the Civil War; the factory system; the 
industries of the North and South. 

Reading: Extracts from original sources; three of the fol- 
lowing as home reading: Lighton, Lewis and Clark; Kinzie, 
JVau Bun; Brady, The Conquest of the Southwest; Parkman, 
Oregon Trail; Irving, Astoria; Hale, The Man zmthout a Coun- 
try; Taylor, Eldorado; a biography of Lincoln. 

Excursions to a farm, railroad shops, and other industrial 
plants, will be made. 

English. — (1) Literature: King Arthur Legends; the chil- 
dren read Lanier's The Boy's King Arthur, and selections from 
Mallory's Morte D' Arthur. 

(2) Reading: The books named under "History" for home 
reading; also Stevenson's Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 

(3) Writing: When the children reach this year, they are 
expected to have the power to write legibly and easily. There is 
constant demand in history, geography, science, and literature 
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for written reports, stories, and descriptions. The correction of 
these papers by the children requires a knowledge of the simpler 
rules of grammar. The papers are filed and furnish a record of 
the individual work. 

Care is exercised to present the oral and written expression 
that should accompany the growth and complexity of idea. Drill 
is given in the forms and their use whenever the pupil feels a 
need for it, or whenever it is apparent that the form will not 
be learned without it. 

Some facts in grammar are taught incidentally. The out- 
come of this work during the year should be a knowledge of 
sentences and sentence structure; subject and predicate; words, 
phrases, and clauses and their functions; parts of speech, with 
emphasis on nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs, and func- 
tions of each. 

German. — Half of the work for this year in German is oral. 
The children are encouraged to use the vocabulary they have 
acquired as much as possible in class, and frequently a child 
takes the place of the teacher for a portion of the recitation 
hour. The class reads: Guerber, Mdrchen und Erzdhlungen. A 
few of the more difficult songs are learned. A story is drama- 
tized and given either at one of the morning exercises or at a 
school festival. Grammar : the principal tenses of the verb, use 
of genitive and dative. 

French. — Printing of historical and literary anecdote-book 
for the seventh and eighth years from material prepared by 
pupils of the seventh and eighth years. Making and illustrating 
of programs for French carnival party given to French students 
of University High School; dramatizing and writing of scenes 
characteristic of Breton sailors and fishermen in connection with 
the reading of "Herve Reil;" photographs and postal cards 
from Brittany to be used as illustrations. Reading of French 
historic sketches selected and printed by tenth year; review of 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years' grammar record book. Fourth 
conjugation, indicative, conditional, and imperative modes; 
gender and number of nouns and adjectives; exceptions to the 
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general rule. Reading-lessons and grammar work taken from 
the Dramatic French Reader, La Fontaine's Fables, 

Speech, oral reading, and dramatic art, — Old English and 
Scotch ballads. Browning, "Herve Riel;" Kipling, "The Ballad 
of East and West." Interpreted to the children: Kipling, "The 
Explorer;" Longfellow, "The Building of the Ship;" Lowell, 
selections from Biglow Papers, 

The reading and recitation of poems, orations, and other 
selections for the school festivals. The dramatic training required 
for the presentation of the children's English, French, and Ger- 
man plays. 

Geography, — (i) North America: The study of North 
America begun in Section 7 is reviewed in this section from the 
standpoint of the relation of the geography of the country to 
the history of the development of the people. Points considered : 
topography of the continent as a whole; the topographic divi- 
sions; the climate of each in connection with the daily weather 
maps of the United States Weather Bureau (see "Science"); 
the agricultural, mineral, and commercial advantages of each; 
state of development; the effect of these geographic factors upon 
the life of the people; the relation of the geography to the 
history. Blackboard chalk-modeling of topography; field trips 
and the geographic laboratory are used as aids in the study of 
physiographic processes. Maps, pictures, lantern slides are also 
used. A collection representing the resources of the United 
States is made. 

(2) South America: A continent similar to North America 
in structure, but differing in its climatic conditions, hence differ- 
ing in its agricultural, commercial, and social relations. The 
same general plan is followed as in the study of North America. 
The museum collection is used to illustrate the trade relations 
between Chicago and South America. 

(3) Africa: "The continent of contrasts" (Keane) ; a con- 
tinent differing in structure from those already studied ; a conti- 
nent greatly retarded in its development because of its desert 
conditions, plateau formation, and slightly eroded river valleys. 
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Points to be considered and purpose to be attained are the same 
as in the previous study. 

(4) Australia: A continent similar to South America in 
location, but differing from it in climatic, industrial, and com- 
mercial features. 

A study of current events continued during the year serves 
to unite all continents with our own. References for pupils 
Carpenter, North America, South America, Africa, Australia; 
Shaler, The Story of Our Continent; books of travel; magazine 
articles. For textbooks, see list of textbooks on another page. 

Nature-study. — This class will make a special study of trees, 
their characteristics, their habitats, and the character of the 
wood. Frequent visits will be made to Washington Park and to 
Jackson Park to study trees. The children will label for the 
younger children the trees in our own garden. Each child will 
keep a history of the year in color, showing by frequent paint- 
ings the changing aspects of nature. 

This class will plant the new shrubs in the garden, including 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, and grapes, and will be 
responsible for their care. 

There is much material for nature-study in the lower grades 
which can be made available by the older children. The ninth- 
year class will this year make for the lower grades : observation 
ants' houses, stocked with ants; aquaria stocked with various 
water plants and animals ; earthworm boxes ; and will be responsi- 
ble for the gathering of cocoons, etc. These older children will 
suggest ways by which the younger children can get most good 
out of the nature-study material. 

This year hot-beds and cold-frames will be made in the 
garden, for the use of the entire school. The class will study the 
principles involved in making hot-beds. These children will 
also have charge of the urns in the court. 

The nature-study and forestry bulletins of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and of the state experimental stations 
will be of great use, as well as other books in the library. A 
special study will be made of the meteorological instruments of 
the school ; weather charts made for a while, and the weather maps 
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of the United States Weather Bureau, will be used in making 
out the weather and climate of the United States. (See "Geog- 
graphy"). The principles thus learned will be applied to the 
determination of the climate of the other parts of the world 
studied. 

The longer excursions are to Dune Park, Glencoe, Palos 
Park, and Willow Springs. 

Applied science. — First half-year : A child living in a vortex 
of mechanical forces in a great industrial center like Chicago is 
constantly coming in contact with natural forces applied by man 
in a multiplicity of ways to aid him in his work. Hitherto this 
changing panorama has held him transfixed with its play on his 
senses, but at about this period in his development the spell is 
broken somewhat. He is no longer satisfied with mere seeing 
and wondering. As he sees each mechanical wonder, whether a 
dynamo, a locomotive, a steamship, or any of the myriad 
machines, he must know what runs it, why it runs, and how it 
works. He wants to control it himself. 

Many of the boys have shops at home. They have begun to 
make simple machines, to theorize about and plan various mechan- 
ical devices. Chief among their interests is electricity. Because 
of its great interest for them, and because of its almost universal 
application along industrial lines, it is given special attention at 
this time. 

They are interested in making electrical machines and appa- 
ratus, in experimenting, in telling their various experiences in 
and out of school, and in studying about the men who have 
accomplished things in the electrical world. 

Static electricity is not given much attention except from a 
historical standpoint. Each pupil is expected to plan and con- 
struct electrical machines or apparatus, and to do experimental 
work. Any of the following may be constructed: wet and dry 
cells, storage cells, batteries of each, electro-magnets, a simple 
telegraph instrument, electric switches, buttons, motors, electric 
furnaces, electrical signals, a small trolley-car system and an arc 
light. 

Each one is encouraged to work along individual lines as 
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soon as he understands the principles well enough to do so with- 
out wasting his time. As the classes are doing work in wood in 
the shop at the same time that they are studying electricity, they 
are encouraged to execute their plans at school under supervision 
as well as at home independently. 

The telegraph, the telephone, the submarine cables, the 
X-ray, wireless, the phonograph, the great electrical achieve- 
ments, and the part each plays in our present complicated social 
and industrial life, will receive as much emphasis as the children 
can appreciate ; the aim being to make this a study of a phase of 
the life about them, rather than a study of a thing interesting in 
itself apart from the life of which it is a part. To this end ex- 
cursions will be made to the university electric plant, a municipal 
lighting-plant, the Western Electric Company at 269 S. Clinton 
Street, and the annual electric show. 

Second half-year (see "Cooking") : Hygienic physiology; 
digestion in relation to health; experiments; respiration; proper 
breathing; composition of air; experiments; carbon dioxide; 
proper ventilation ; circulation — the transference of nutrition and 
respiratory gases. 

Meteorology : Constituents of atmosphere ; effects of changes 
in temperature and air-pressure; the barometer; the United 
States Weather Bureau ; the weather-recording apparatus in the 
Elementary School; weather records kept by children as a basis 
for study. 

Drawing and painting. — Drawing and painting are forms of 
expression used in many phases of school work in this year, 
but especially in nature-study, geography, history, and literature. 
The class will make a series of frequent paintings as records of 
the changes in the nature picture. Design is based upon the experi- 
ence which has been gained previously in the crafts, and hence 
will not depend upon the initiative of those subjects. It will 
represent the individual interest in creating beauty. The 
designs, when made, will be carried out in some craft. The 
creative exercises will be in line, dark and light, and color, illus- 
trating the principles of rhythm, balance, and harmony. 

Mathematics. — The subject-matter for mathematics is 
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selected as far as possible from the pupil's experience : from prob- 
lems growing" out of his activity in and out of school, and 
problems growing out of his study of the commercial and indus- 
trial life about him. This involves work in ( 1 ) arithmetical pro- 
cesses, (2) geometrical constructions and applications, and (3) 
algebraic representations of arithmetical processes and equations. 

Arithmetical processes : ( 1 ) Through a study of the organi- 
zation and operation of modern business institutions the pupils 
will become familiar with the commercial transactions involved 
in banking, handling stocks and bonds, loans, promissory notes, 
interest, taxes, discount, insurance, and commission. This will 
require the solution of numerous problems demanding a knowl- 
edge of operations in percentage. (2) Ratio and proportion as 
related to field and shop work. (3) Square root worked out 
through geometry and number; application to the square and 
right triangle. (4) Constructions in cardboard and paper, and 
drawings and diagrams, to work out methods for field-work. 
(5) Volumetric mensuration: calculate cost of digging founda- 
tions, tunnels, and canals, filling for railroad constructions and 
elevations ; finding area and volume of bins, boxes, railroad cars, 
and tanks; finding area and volume of cones. 

Geometrical constructions and applications: (1) Working- 
drawings for manual training. (2) Representative drawings to 
scale of tracts of ground; of farms, maps, field measurements. 

(3) Designing for simple electrical and mechanical appliances. 

(4) The bisecting of a line, the construction of a perpendicular, 
of angles and of triangles ; the bisecting of an angle. ( 5 ) Similar 
triangles; indirect measurements by the use of similar triangles; 
ratio and proportion through the laws of similar triangles (sim- 
ilar right triangles being used) ; English and metric systems of 
weights and measurements used. 

Algebraic work: ( 1 ) Syncopated algebraic laws of number 
and of mensuration formulated into equations by abbreviating 
words into letters, the resulting equations being read as sentences. 
(2) The use of the equation in percentage and interest. (3) 
Equations in ratio and proportion. (4) Solution of problems by 
both arithmetic and algebra. 
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Sufficient emphasis is given terminology for a clear and intel- 
ligent use of it. In all cases enough practice is given to fix the 
mathematical principles and processes involved. 

Textiles. — First half-year: A study of the development of 
the textiles industry; weaving on Swedish looms; fabric analysis; 
collection and classification of fabrics; evolution of looms; biog- 
raphies of inventors of textiles machinery; excursions to shops 
and factories with a view toward understanding American textile 
products. 

Suggested excursions : Textile Rug Co., Fine Arts Building, 
Field Museum, public-school textile classes, and Art Institute. 
The work will be related to the history work, which at this time 
is dealing with the pioneer conditions of the westward movement. 

Woodwork. — First half-year : Method ; working-drawings 
for each construction; a careful study of plans and principles 
involved. Articles made; those for use in home and school; 
the pupil given a choice when practicable. The class design 
electrical machines and apparatus (see "Applied Science" ), de- 
manding part of the construction in wood. A study of the history 
and distribution of some important cabinet woods ; characteristics 
of bark, branching, and leaves by which trees may be recognized; 
grain and finish of woods; lumbering. 

Home economics. — Second half-year: Study of different 
foods; classification of food: (i) carbohydrates, (2) fats, (3) 
proteids. Application of heat to each of these food principles, 
and temperature at which each is cooked. Different processes of 
cookery. Review of previous work with more definite organiza- 
tion of previous experience. Study of cooking apparatus and 
utensils. 

Science. — Heat and methods of transmitting it. Comparison 
of conducting power of different substances. Boiling point of 
different materials; effect of pressure on boiling-point; effect of 
substance in solution on boiling- and freezing-point of water. 
Tests for different food principles. Beginning of food analysis. 

Metal-zvorking. — Second half-year: The children hammer 
from sheet copper and brass articles of social use, such as trays, 
bowls, candle-sticks; or cut and bend into shape such articles as 
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book-ends, calendar-frames, picture-frames, candle- and lamp- 
shades. Designs will be applied by means of etching, piercing, 
or perforating. This work necessitates riveting and possibly 
soldering. 

Music. — Two-part songs are read. Two parts of three-part 
songs to be sung in the general assembly are learned. The minor 
scale is analyzed, and rules for its formation are formulated. 
The chromatic scale is learned by syllable. Chromatic exercises 
are used. 

Gymnastics, — Lesson plan the same as in previous grades. 
Girls and boys in separate classes. Marching and running as 
well as postural exercises and apparatus demanding increased 
volition and concentration of attention; rhythmic exercises for 
the girls developing into folk-dances; tactics introducing an 
increasing number of evolutions, calling for greater concentra- 
tion and alertness. This is a period of rapid growth — new func- 
tions develop, as well as large amounts of new tissue. Hence 
all exercises tend to special development of heart and lung 
actions, care being taken to avoid strain. Games of higher 
organization are added which prepare for team play and require 
endurance and develop judgment. 

Dancing. — Waltz, two-step, square dance. Folk-dances : 
Irish washerwoman, Rejane, Swedish weaving dance. 



DIVISION E 
SECTION IO (TENTH SCHOOL YEAR) 

History. — The European history immediately preceding the 
discovery of America: Following the American history of the 
ninth year, the tenth year takes up that period of European 
history which immediately precedes the discovery of America. 
The work which centers about the Renaissance, is selected because 
it is the background of American history ; because it may be used 
in solving some of the social and governmental problems which 
appeal to these pupils ; because the spirit of chivalry, service, and 
heroism finds a ready response in the adolescent years; because 
knowledge of the conditions which surround modern labor will 
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show the value of the freedom in work which resulted in the art 
and architecture of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The subject will be presented according to the following 
outlines : 

i. The period of discovery and the growth of geography: 
(a) Geographical knowledge previous to the fifteenth-century 
voyages; ideas of the Greeks and Romans, (b) The Crusades, 
their effect upon the routes of travel, (c) The journeys of the 
Polos; increase of geographical knowledge and the breaking-up 
of routes of trade, {d) The invention of printing; books of the 
Middle Ages; mural paintings; effect of printing upon knowl- 
edge. 

2. Feudalism and chivalry; the growth of feudalism; the 
life of the people; the growth of the church. 

3. The guild system- of labor contrasted with our modern 
factory system. Art: (a) The towns of the Middle Ages; their 
position on lines of trade; trade guilds, (b) Florence and Nurem- 
berg — typical expressions of the thirteenth century ; the cathedrals 
of Europe, illustrations of Gothic architecture, (c) Results of 
the guild system of labor — compared with modern factory 
system. 

English.; — (1) Literature: Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar; Aid- 
rich, Friar Jerome and His Beautiful Book; Arnold, Little 
Flowers of Saint Francis) Henry Van Dyke, The First Christ- 
mas Tree; Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette (selected parts) ; 
Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal; Scott, Marmion and Douglas, 
and selections from Ivanhoe. 

(2) Home reading: As throwing light upon the history, the 
following poems and books are recommended for home reading. 
Some of the poems may be read with the class. Longfellow, 
"Venice," "The Belfry of Bruges," "Nuremberg," "Giotto's 
Tower," "The Sermon of Saint Francis," "Walter von der 
Vogelweide;" Scott, Ivanhoe, The Talisman; C. M. Yonge, The 
Little Duke; Pyle, The Story of King Arthur, Robin Hood, Men 
of Iron; Lanier, The Boy's King Arthur; Gunsaulus, Monk and 
Knight; Pitman, Stories of Old France; Harding, The Story of 
the Seven Hills; Brooks, Historic Girls, Historic Boys. 
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(3) Languages: Pupils who have previously studied French 
or German will continue that study. Any who are not studying 
a modern language may begin Latin. The syntax of these lan- 
guages, by conscious comparison and contrast, will be used to aid 
in the understanding of English syntax. Latin in this grade will 
not take the place of the high-school Latin, but will form a basis 
for it, consisting of simple exercises planned in accordance with 
Professor Hale's First Year Latin lessons. Pupils are expected, 
before completing the work of this grade, to have acquired the 
habit of spelling correctly, skill to write legibly, and power to 
express their thoughts clearly in both oral and written language. 
Systematic instruction in grammar to this end will be a part of 
the work in English. There will be a study of the sentence 
(subject and predicate, modifiers, phrases, clauses, kinds of 
sentence, declarative, imperative, etc., forms — simple, complex, 
and compound). The parts of speech will be learned, and some 
work done in inflection. Scott and Buck's Brief English Gram- 
mar will be used as a textbook. 

German. — The eighth grade will be led on to do original work 
in German either in writing or in oral work. The oral work will 
be connected, if possible, with the history or field-work. This 
class will read Seligmann's Altes und Neues. The method will 
be the same as in previous years, translation being avoided if 
possible. Grammar: the declension of the nouns and adjectives, 
and the conjugation of the verbs. 

French. — Planning and carrying out of a French carnival 
party to be given by the Elementary School French classes to the 
French students of the University High School; selecting and 
printing of brief sketches of French history, dramatizing of 
scenes from La Chanson de Roland and La Vie de Charlemagne. 
Christmas work: Writing of scenes from La Vie de Sainte 
Genevieve, illustrations of Puvis de Chavannes used; Pantheon. 
Reading lessons and grammar work taken from The Dramatic 
French Reader. Review and printing of grammar record-book 
for the fourth, seventh, eighth, and ninth years. Reflexive and 
impersonal verbs; a few irregular verbs in common use; rules of 
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past participle. Le petit Robinson de Paris-Foa, L. de Bonne- 
ville; the history to be selected in Paris, 1906. 

Speech, oral reading, and dramatic art. — Subjects for oral 
reading are chosen from the general work in nature-study, 
history, and geography, from the subjects listed under "Litera- 
ture," from Julius Caesar, and selections from Scott, and from 
other orations and dramatic selections to be used in the morning 
exercise. The oral reading of subject-matter bearing on these 
general topics is used to give the class information not other- 
wise to be obtained. The study of oratory has for its object the 
training of the pupils to speak with purpose and power to an 
audience. 

Geography. — In this year the class will sum up the geog- 
raphy of the preceding years, including the physiography and 
political geography, but from a new point of view. The geo- 
graphical conditions under which man is living on the earth, and 
the effect of these conditions upon his life, form the background 
of the work. 

Starting with the world as a whole, attention will be directed 
to the distribution of land and water on the earth, the mountain 
masses, the great plains, river basins, deltas, flood-plains, and 
coastal plains, the glaciated areas, tundras, and forests. This 
will involve the study of the distribution of sunshine and heat 
on the earth, and the terrestrial winds. The children will review 
their work of former years on weather and climate, and learn by 
experiment more definitely the principles of governing atmos- 
pheric pressure, and winds and rainfall. 

The class will visit several of the large commercial stores and 
maunfacturing plants, to learn what the different countries are 
sending us, and what we are sending them in return. This will 
involve a thorough review of the commercial and political 
geography of the preceding years. 

In the study of climate the class will use the meteorological 
instruments and records in the school museum, and will make 
a visit to the United States Weather Bureau Station in the Federal 
Building. 

In studying the relation between the nature of a country 
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and the lives of a people, constant reference will be made to the 
books in the school library, to magazine articles, and especially 
to Herbertson's geographies, which are a series of extracts from 
the best books of travel. 

The excursions will be to the following regions : ( 1 ) Glen- 
coe; (2) Fraction Run, near Lockport, and the Drainage Canal; 
(3) Dune Park; (4) Thornton (see "Nature-Study"). On these 
excursions the class will use the contour maps of the United 
States Geological Survey (see "Mathematics" and "Geog- 
raphy"). 

Nature-study. — This class will have general oversight of the 
garden, with the specific work of mulching the beds in the fall, 
pruning the shrubs and trees, and guarding against injurious 
insects; it will also make a study of the relations of insects to 
plants. The beneficial relations will be studied through the work 
of the bees in pollination, and the injurious effects through a 
study of the scale insects, the rose beetles, and the different 
moths. The depredations, of the harmful insects will be combated 
with the various spraying mixtures, and in other ways. 

During the year the class will make frequent excursions to 
Jackson Park to observe the changes which are taking place, and 
to make sketches of the landscape. Last year these sketches gave 
the motif for a large mural drawing in the classroom. (See 
frontispiece. ) 

In the spring longer excursions will be made in connection 
with the geography : ( 1 ) to the north shore, to study the action 
of running water in making ravines, and the action of the waves 
and of the wind; (2) to Thornton, to study river valleys of a 
later stage, with broad flood plains; (3) to Fraction Run, a rock 
ravine; (4) to Dune Park, to study the action of the waves and 
the wind in making sand-dunes. The pupils will study the devel- 
opment of the topography of the regions, the distribution of 
plants and animals found there, and the factors which control 
it. They will also draw contour maps (see "Mathematics"), on 
which they will locate these life-areas. They will study the 
borderland which lies between these vegetation areas, to empha- 
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size the constantly changing conditions — physical evolution and 
the influence on life. 

Home economics. — First half-year: Beginning with the 
homes of the Middle Ages, and instituting a comparison between 
them and the homes of the present day, the class will make a 
study of the modern house. The plan of the house and its 
furnishing; the methods of heating, ventilating, and lighting; 
the water supply and the plumbing, will be considered and studied 
experimentally. Visits will be made to buildings in process of 
construction. The study of the care of the individual home will 
lead to that of municipal housekeeping, and emphasis will be 
laid upon the responsibility of each household in helping to 
secure healthful conditions throughout the city, and in making 
the city beautiful. 

Mathematics. — (i) Algebra viewed through arithmetic. By 
means of the equation, solve simple arithmetic problems, force 
problems, laws of simple machines, and mensuration laws, lead 
up to work with purely formal equations, and justify all reason- 
ing by the five laws of the equation. 

(2) Mechanical drawing: Scale plans and elevations of acces- 
sible objects; scale drawings in manual training; representa- 
tive drawings of accessible and remote tracts of ground; topo- 
graphic work from data taken in the field ; construction of orna- 
mental designs; study of government land surveys. 

(3) Geometry: constructive, experimental, and quasi-demon- 
strative; relation of angles of polygons, shown experimentally 
and by measurement; construction of square corners on paper 
and in the field; running parallels and laying out curves; staking 
out lines at any angles to given lines; proofs of principles by 
actual superposition of representative figures; laws of similar 
triangles and their uses in field-work. 

Wood-working. — First half-year: The making of articles 
for use in the school. The making of articles for individual use, 
with emphasis upon staining, polishing, and care of wood. In 
drawing there will be: (a) free-hand drawing for proportion 
and design; (b) reduction of these drawings to working-draw- 
ings; (c) blue-prints. 
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Metal-working. — First half-year: This group has had two 
quarters of metal-work, and is able to design more intelligently 
for this material. Designs will be applied to all pieces, either in 
etching, piercing, chasing, or in combinations of the three ways. 
The process of soldering and riveting may be freely used. Very 
simple buckles, hatpins, or brooches are possible. 

Modeling. — Second half-year : Illustrations of various 
phases of the life of the Middle Ages, emphasizing the spirit of 
chivalry and the work of monastic orders. Illustrations to be in 
the round or in relief, and colored when that is deemed advisable. 

Textiles. — Second half-year: Study of fabrics for clothing 
and for household use; classification of fabrics; some practice in 
fabric analysis; chemical tests for the different textile fibers; use 
of aniline dyes in the preparation of embroidery materials; 
preparation of maps, charts, and illustrative samples for the 
school museum to show the textile centers of the world, and 
regions of production and manufacture; history of the evolution 
of textile machinery. 

Musk. — The work of the first half of the year will include a 
review of the major, minor, and chromatic scales, with their 
intervals; also the singing of unison and two-part and three-part 
songs. Where interest in music technic seems to be lacking, 
special emphasis will be laid upon chorus work. 

Physical culture. — Results more than ever depend upon the 
attitude and interest of the pupil. The training should begin to 
show dexterity and co-ordinate action and power of endurance. 
Proportion of formal exercises to games now becomes two-thirds. 
Rhythmic work largely folk-dances. Exercises chosen for direct 
bearing upon the growth and development of the period. Exer- 
cises of skill and precision with hand apparatus. Fundamental 
exercises on hanging and resting apparatus. The best games of 
the previous years are used for the free play at the close of the 
lesson, and, in addition, preparatory work for the highly organ- 
ized competitive games. 

Dancing. — Waltz, two-step, square dance, Cecilian circle, bow 
dance, Irish washerwoman. 
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TEXTBOOKS 

FIFTH SCHOOL YEAR 

Literature: Robert Louis Stevenson, Child's Garden of Verse (Rand, 
McNally). 

Arithmetic : Myers and Brooks, Rational Elementary Arithmetic. 

SIXTH SCHOOL YEAR 

History: Jennie Hall, History of Chicago. 

Arithmetic : Myers and Brooks, Rational Elementary Arithmetic (bought 
in previous year). 

Geography: Carpenter, North America. 
French : Popular French Games. 

SEVENTH SCHOOL YEAR 

History : Governor Bradford's Plymouth Plantation (paper cover) ; 
Description of New Netherlands (paper cover). 

Geography: Longmans' New School Atlas; Carpenter, North America 
(bought in previous year). 

Literature: Irving, Rip Van Winkle (paper cover). 

French : Jeux, chansons et rondes populaires de France "Popular French 
Games" (bought in fourth year). 

German : Foster, Geschichten und Mdrchen. 

Dictionary: Webster's Academic. 

EIGHTH SCHOOL YEAR 

History : McMaster, School History of the United States. 
Arithmetic: Myers and Brooks, Rational Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Geography: Tarr and McMurry, Book III, Longmans' Atlas (bought 
in previous year). 

Science: Walter, Wild Birds in City Parks. 

French : French Dramatic Reader. 

German : Guerber, Mdrchen und Ersdhlungen, Vol I. 

Dictionary: Webster's Academic (bought in previous year). 

NINTH SCHOOL YEAR 

History: Sparks, Expansion of the American People; Roosevelt, epi- 
sodes from Winning of the West; McMaster, School History of the United 
States (bought in previous year). 

Arithmetic: Myers and Brooks, Rational Grammar School Arithmetic 
(bought in previous year). 

Geography: Tarr and McMurry, Complete Geography; Tarr and McMur- 
ry, North America (bought in previous year) ; Longmans' Atlas (bought in 
seventh year). 

French: French Dictionary; Dramatic French Reader (bought in previous 
year) . 
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German: Guerber, Mdrchen und Ersdhlungen. Vol. I (bought in 
previous year). 

Dictionary: Webster's Academic (bought in seventh year). 

TENTH SCHOOL YEAR 

History : Harding, The Story of the Middle Ages. 

Geography: Herbertson's Descriptive Geographies: Asia, Europe, North 
America, South America; Longmans' Atlas (bought in seventh year). 
Literature: Shakespeare, Julius Ccesar. 
French : L. Bonneville, Le petit Robinson de Paris-Foa. 
German: Seligmann, Altes und Neues. 
Grammar : Scott & Buck. 
Dictionary: Webster's Academic (bought in seventh year). 



